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Weview of {ew Sooks. 
THE GREEKS, 

1. A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, | 

on the Subject of the Greeks. 

Thomas Lord Erskine. 


London, 1822. 


Thoughts on the Greck Revolution. 

By Charles Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. 

avo. pp. 92. London, 1822. 
NoTWITHSTANDING our fixed determi- 
nation to avoid, as much as possible, 
all political discussion, and to confine 
the Literary Chronicle to its specitic 
and avowed objects, there are sometimes 
occasions in which we are a little di- 
verted from the even tenor of our way, 
in spite of our anxiety to preserve it ; 
and that the present is one of those oc- 
casions, the title to our review will at 
once evidence. That the exterminat- 
ing warfare now carried on between the 
Greeks and the Turks, does not come 
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within the scope of literary or scientific | / mp © 
'were the warriors In the days of chi- 


discussion, will readily be conceded : 

but there are so many pleasurable asso- 
clations connected with the very name 
of Greece, and the cause of the dege- 

nerated inhabitants of that clime, once 
the seat of all that was great and good, 
is so strictly that of honour, justice, 
humanity, and every virtue, that he 
must bea cold critic, or as cold a read- 
er, who could hesitate in 
somewhat out of the way to be its 
advocate. ; 

But, independent of the cause, the 
two pamphlets we have selected as the 
subject of the present article, are 
doubly entitled to attention, on account 
of their intrinsic merits, and the rank 
of their authors. The first is by ano- 


bleman, who, for nearly half a centu- | 


ry, has been distinguished at the bar or 
in the senate, asthe intre; pid, eloquent, 
and undismayed advocate of every good 
Cause;--a nobleman,who, havingdevoted 
along life to upholding the liberties of his 
countiy, and maintaining its honour, 
might have been justified in retiring 
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cause this venerated pen 
venturing | 


duty of 
linstant endeavour to terminate 


frown the busy scene of life, and e njOy- | 


ing that otium cum dignitate, to whicl 
his splendid servic es hicaal sO justly enti. | 
led him. He might have felt that he 
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had long ago rendered his measure of | Turks have for iudulyence or lenity ; 


service to his country, and that younger 


advocates onght to ‘take the mantle he | 
however, | over the beautiful and extensive regions 


had relinquished, He saw, 
the apathy with which a great cause 
was viewed, both by the gevernment 
and the people, and, buckling on the 
armour, which he had laid down, not 
discarded, he rushes forward in the 
cause of the Greeks,—the cause of vir- 


‘tue and humanity. 


The first pamphlet 1s by a veteran war- 
rior; the second by a mere stripling, 
who,if we mistake not, now, for the first 
time, enters the lists, and proves his 
arms iu the chivalrous field of politics 
and literature ;—but he comes so re- 
commended to us by the memory of a 
father, that it needs but to be known, 
that he is the only surviving son of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, ‘to direct 
the public attention at once upon him; 
when, as he sallhes forth to make his 
first emprise, he may be addressed, as 


ralry c—* On valiant knight, for you 
hie ht under fair eyes.’ 

The Letter of Lord Erskine, to which 
we alluded in the Country Literary 
Chronicle last week, is an energetic ap- 
peal to the government and to the 


people, in behalf of the Greeks, whose | ° 


advocates, 
with an eloquence and a warmth of 
heart which areirresistible. His Lorde 
ship commences his Letter with 
ing his regret, that his Majesty had 
not ong avo been addressed by Partia- 
ment. ¢ besecching him to 


a Christian sovere! 


cz Presse 


gn, by an 
the per- 
petration of those unutterabie crimes, 
which have so long been suffered = to 
disyrace the Turkisi) dominions ;’ and 
he declares in the outset, t 
and 


hat the mints- | 


»§° ‘ *)*gea } > | Md } ‘ t l. 
LerVs are solemniy bnCispensadbly 


fultil the | 
| ; 
triumphantly 


ee 


bound,by a duty paramount to that ofa | 


statesman, to muke an instant ettort to 
eneace the nations in alliance with this | 
country, to overthrow the cruel domi-! 


nion of gene. “l incorrizible bar- 


barians over a Christian pe ople struy- 
| glin ng for freedom and independence.’ 


Ue the 1) shots how Isttle Ciallh the 








a 
as 


lec ted by 


ecouduct in the early pe 
tory, When Our subjec 
at then 


rous 


the j 


he says=—— 

‘Tbe dominion of the Turks, my lord, 
which include ancient Greece, was not an 
ordinary conquest, to be considered upon 


the received principles and prece¢ dents of 


civilized states towards each other.—lIf 
the Greeks had become subject to the Ot- 
toman Porte through the ordinary chences 
of war, and were governed aceurding to 
the maxims of the civilized world, we 
should then, I admit, have no right to re- 
sist by force the severity of th elr 
ment, however unjust ; but I deny the ap- 
plication of this forbearance to the Otto- 
man Porte, acting as it has too long been 
sutfered to do. 

‘As Christians, my lord, we ought be- 
sides to bear in mind that the dominion of 
the Saracens was not one of those changes 
of governinent by successful warfare which 
have taken place in all ages throughout 
the world, but that it was foretold by the 
prophets, and but too well described 1 
Scripture, as a smoke issuing from the 
bottomless pit which should cover a large 
portion of the earth with desolation —We 
ought not to forget that, in the region thus 
overwhelmed, the Almighty first revealed 
himself tomankind, and that our Redeem- 
er sent forth from thence bis cdisciples and 
apostles to preach the gospel of benevo- 
lence and peace, where it continued to be 
preached and to extend itself on every 
1 le ig this pre ternatural pestilence, in- 
vading both soul and body, defiled the 
| Christian revelation by a hase imposture, 
tnd destroy i its sacred professors. 

‘We ought to hold in vineiReNe re- 
membrance that in the city of Constantt- 
nople, now the horrid theatre of unuttera- 
ble crimes, the imperial standard ot Chiris- 
lianity, after ages of persecution, was first 
y planted, and that her 
churches multiplied and tlourished under 
it, until this esau It of deluston and vio- 
lence overthrew them, destroying in the 
saine moment the most ce t ! 
of the arts which had escaped the rurs of 
} the Gochs and Vandals ; having been col- 
Constantine when the south of 
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lLurope was over-run, and the Roman em- 
pire divided.’ 
The noble lord next constrasts our 


riod of our his- 
‘ts ‘with the king 
head, went forth with chival- 
but ill-edirected piety, to deliver 
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tion of being trodden by the steps of 
infidels,” with our present apathy, when 
we shrink back from the deliverance 
of an injured people, exposing our- 
selves to the hazard of future wars, by 
preferring the false security of neutra- 
lity even in so just and sacred a cause. 
yo he reasons for British interference are 
grounded on justice, policy, and the 
claims of Christianity.— 

‘You cannot but know, my lord, that 
Christianity, reviled, trample d upon, and, 
at last, blotted out from so vast an extent 
of teri itory, had not only, as lL have alrea- 
dy observed, its original seat within the 
first shades of this disastrous eclipse, but 
Was spreading itself over immense regions 
on every side; and if the savage atrocities 
of the Turks were effectually controlled, 
and a well-arranged establishment of the 
Greeks were duly protected, the Christian 
religion, and a civilized government wor- 
thy of it, might in time be brought to flou- 
rish toge ther, extending their influence 
all around. The extent of country through 
which the Christian scriptures might then, 
by degrees, be circulated and understood, 
may be judged of by Mr. Martyn’s obser- 
vations on the new edition of the Poly got 
lately published, or still publishing, under 
the patronage of the venerable and excel- 
lent Bishop of Durham: We will preach 
bv it,” he says, **to Arabia and Syria, to 
Persia and ‘Vartary—to China—to half of 
Africa—to all the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and toa vast extent in British In- 
dia.’”’?, Now, my lord, if all this be so, can 
our duty be que “stioned, or can it be deni- 
ed that all the zealous professions and the 
unremitting exertions of our numerous as- 
suciations for the propagation of the gos- 
pel, which Lf applaud and honour, and 
which, I firmly believe, will draw down a 
blessing upon us, are yet altogether as a 
drop in the ocean when compared with 
the tlood of light which would break in 
over a world of darkness, if the means 
within our power were faithfully exerted.’ 

Eis lordship next proceeds to point 
out the true grounds that could justify 
fureiga inter fere nee, which he does with 
due regard to the liberties of the peo- 





ple. On this peint he says:— 
Although I can never subscribe to the 
doctrine of legitimate sovereignty against 
the universal will of any people, over 
whom it is claimed to be exercised, yet 
there is the greatest difference between a 
revolt against acivil government, whether 
originating in compact or by ordinary 
conquest, “and a resistance to the impious 
dominion of the “ating conquerors, 
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their casting off all the restraints which 
characterize the social world, that can 
alone give aright to other nations to cone 
trol them.’ 


The claims of the Greeks to assis- 
tance on the score of humanity, are 
thus eloquently urged in reference to 
their sufferings — 

‘T allude,’ says his lordship, ‘to the 
peculiar e normities which attend the sys- 
tem of slavery amidst the exasper rations of 
this cruel warfare; and as, in the religious 
view of the subject, Im aintained that all 
our national e xertions for the progress of 
the gospel were only as a drop in the 
ocean, when compared with the light of 
it extinguished by the delusive dominion 
of the ‘Lurks, so L assert that the Negro 
slave trade was nothing in the scale of mi- 
sery and debasement against the horrors 
which, during this sanguinary contest, 
must continue for ever. 

‘What, my lord, are the sufferings, 
dreadful and detestable as they were, of 
alinost a savage in the state of nature, like 
the unhappy African, when made the vic- 
tim of this mercenary trafic, what were 
his sufferings when compared with those 
which are notoriously passing every day 
throughout the east? “The simple abduce- 
tion of women, and the separation of pa- 
rents from their children, by carrying 
them into captivity of any description, are 
inhuman outrages in the lowest conditions 
of existence, but how much more dread- 
fully do they act upon families in culti- 

vated life? “How inexpresstble must be 
their pangs, when with all the more refined 
feelings inspired by civilization, brutal ra- 
vishment is the almost certain consequence 
of abduction; the blood of unhappy tin- 
fants often pouring out before their mo- 
ther who suckled them at her breasts, 
too soon, perhaps, to be forcibly exposed 
to the assassin of her husband and her 
children, 

‘Such abominations seldom or never 
occurred in the African slave trade, de- 
testable as it was. ‘he plea of necessity 
was for some time also so plausibly on its 
side, from the existence of British proper- 
ty ‘n equatorial latitudes, w here no other 
labour could be so readily obtained, that 
even a British parliam ent for a long time 


spring tide of humanity broke in, at last, 
like atorrent, sweeping away betore it 


whatever lnterrupted its cOurse.— But the 


any thing to cover the nakedness of its in- 
iquity. ‘Phe bulk of her slaves were not 


could not endure, but principally for the 





when maintained and supporte: 1, as it ts, 


by abuman Op} sressions at variance with 
alt the estab! lishments of civilized man. 
‘This indeed, str cily speaking, em- 


braces the on iY principle of forel: . Inter- 
ference. ‘Lhere isnmo more foundation tor 
jiaking war against a people because they 
believe in Mahomet than if they were the 


most faithful believers in Christ.—It is 


| odious purposes of voluptuousness and 
lust, and aggravated as they now are, 


amidst the rage and bitterness of war, | 


| 

| 

| are attended with such brutal and unde- 

co ibable crimes, 43, puting: aside all 

| © hiv stiab syimpati les, PU Atamawke Us Diush 
that we are men. 1 feel, whilst I am 

t since that the ink must first become 


blood to nd le gne fitiv 3 eXpress wy 
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detestation and abhorrence. It appears 
to me, indeed, that the abolition of the 
slave trade, which raised this ndtion above 
all created beings since ‘the beginning of 
the world, cannot be said to be complete 
not only whilst such monstrous abuses of 
slavery are predominant, but whilst any 
traffic in human beings whatsoev er is suf- 
fered to exist. When found along sa- 

vages, we can do no more than attempt to 
humanise them, as we have alw ays endea- 
voured to do, but when encouraged or 
publicly tolerated by any civillzed Nas 
tion, though I do not mean to assert it ty 
be acause of war, yet all such nations 
ought to be reje cted ‘as allies.’ 

Another reason for the liberation of 
the Greeks ts, that they cannot now be 
brought back to the condition of sub. 
jects, nor to any pacific relations what- 
ever with the Porte, under aay possi- 
ble arrangements, which force or con- 
vention could introduce. The charge 
against the Greeks, that they are nat 
less savavely cruel than the Turks, is 
boldly met. “Phe noble lord says :— 

‘Twill not hear such a charge. The 
gentlest animals which Providence has 
subjected to us, patient of labour, and 
licking the bene volent hand that feeds 
them, when maddened with terror and 
goaded by barbarous oppression, will 

change on a sudden all the characteristics 
of their original natures, and overthrow 
every thing in their course. ‘Yo judge of 
what the Greeks, under good government, 
are capable of being, we have only to look 
back to what they have been. ‘Their pe- 
digrees, in which we can trace so many 
great men who never should have died, 
ought to protect them from the Saracens, 
Ww ho cannot show in all their escutcheons 
a single man who should have lived. 

‘Weil then may we exclaim to such 
miscreants, in the language of Milton,— 
‘Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower, 
The great G¢mathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” ’ 
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continued to sanction it, until the glor ious | 


slavery of the ae my lord, never had | 


for labour under SUDS which Europeans } 


His lordship next argues on the fea- 
| sibility of liberating the Greeks, and 
| the ad vantayes it would confer on Eu- 
‘rope. fo speaking of their present 
| contest be thus eloquently ulludes to 
| the tales of other years:— 
| ‘The very local situations of their con- 
| flicts, andthe remembrance of the ancient 
deeds of the same people, is with mea 
| hind of prognostic of success. ‘They are 
now, | believe, in the citadel, as it 1 
, called, of Athens, and although it must be 
| a position of no strength in the fallen con- 
| dition of that once renowne od oy; yet 
| they may be animated by the sight ¢ f Sa- 
ilamis, directly over against them, and 
their sailors may be told ou Themisto- 
cles, with a most insignificant force, drew 
the memorable fleet of Aerres into a nar 
row sea, Where his large ships cou aie 


be condu ted, and utterly destroyed 
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os torian, was the greatest then known in 
the history of mankind, vet by such inad 
equate means ov erthrown.—* Nam pare 
node apud Salamina parvo numero navi- 
um, marima post hominum memoriam clas- 
sis est devicta.’ 

‘Marathon also is now directly within 
their view, only ten miles before them, 
where Miltiades, instead of entrenching 
himself behind walls now in the dust, 
combated on the open plain the captain of 
Darius, and with only a handful of Athe- 
nians, the fathers of the present Greeks, 
obtained -that immortal victory over an 
hundred thousand men, ua Pugna nul- 
ja enim unquam tam exigua manus tantas 
Vpes pros stravit.’ 

We now turn from the * Letter of 
Lord Erskine, to the ‘ Thoughts’ of 
young Sheridan, whose attention has 
beeu principally attracted to the cause 
of the Greeks, by the appeal of the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes*. 

‘Impatient,’ says our young author in 
his preface, € to protest against doctrines 
which Lonly met with a fortnight since in 
Mr. Hughes's « Appeal” and “ War in 
Greece,” L have hastened to the goal with- 
out prancing about in periods; anxious to 
write fast rather than we ell, and to procure 


justice for the cause, not celebrity for the 


edvocate of Greece. I have no time for 





‘ing of 
| but printed, 


i and decree 


an operation of such length as shortening | 


ry statement, or even for softening down 
what may offend those, who have been 


just confirmed in making religion an en- 


gine of persecution, by seeing the Catho- 
he peers again exiled from their birthright, 
because they will not purchase the boon of 


justice by apostacy. If lL have alluded to 


scoucing those short commons of spiritual! ynortured in 


food, xe 4 


es Ms 
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or (since God sends meat 
* *) of spiritual cooks, on which the 
lrish episcopalians contrive to keep thi ot 
souls alive 3 or have fancied the spoliat; 
worse than the conversion of heretics, a ie 
an over-fed hierarchy as bad as a sanitary 
inquisition; or have neglected to 
that of the fugitive priests whom Eneland 
cna fed, some had been prelates 
ealthier and mightier than even ‘the 
ncivaile of all Ireland ;”’ I hope that these 
interwoven heresies will not prejudice the 
Knglish Jury against my clients. A man 
linked with no party , and privileged by in- 
significance to vacillate, may outgrow such 
morbid sentiments, but [am too new to au- 
Lhorship to have yet learned to hide them.’ 
He afterwards, as if conscious of the 
charm that attaches to the name of She- 
ridan, says, I should have been more 
diffident in passing judyments, if f had 
orl sinally meant to prefix to these Pp ICES 
a name which forms their sole chance 
of attracting attention,’ 
“ig Mr. Sherid: in, however, that asa 
iiterary production, his © ‘I houchts’ will 
hot ¢ disgrace him ; and if bis opinions 
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jesuitical pr 
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not 1 oas he 


tnaintarg, he 


are quite su may al- 
ways nay, as he 
‘outgrow such morbid sentiments.’ 
The great point on which Mr. 
Huglies and Mr. Sheridan differ, 1s 
with respect to driving the Turks out 
of Europe, which Mr. “Hug hes strong- 
ly contends for. Our young author, on 
the contrary, asserts that such amea- 


sure 1s neither just nor easy of accom- 


ws be 


plishinent. Jr. Hughes declares that 
‘the atrocities committed by the inti- 
dels against their Christian subjects 


ought to put them under 
the European 
Sheridan, 1a answer to this, 

Is Nr. Hughes aware of the full mean- 
what he has thus not only written 
not only printed but. publish- 


Mr. 


says —_— 


confederation.’ 


ed?) Does he, as an Lnglish politician and 
a Protestant divine, mean that all treaties 
with Miahometan powers are null aud void ? 


Would Mr. Hughessend off circulars froin 
the koreign Office to recal our azents m 
Persia, Africa, and India, and orders from 
the Adimiraity to fit out ships at Ports- 
mouth against ail ‘who are nurtured in 
ignorance and hostility to our faith?” 
Would he copy the very words of his 
prayer-book into the letters of marque, 
lawful against all **Jews, 
‘Turks, Heretics, and Intidels,’? whom he 
seeins more disposed to exterminate than 
to pray for? Away, then, with flimsy 
retexts. What Christian na- 
tion can, What nation would, plead an alli- 
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faith, sk Ives to eunuchs a ict other vile mt- 


nisters of a seragho, whocomm lL O »OuUt- 
rages and insults upon the very am sa 
dors of Kuropean states.” VW hat *flims 
jesultical pretexts” dor t. fluehbes al- 
ludeto? He | mentioned me i | 
Inust surely mean that feimous j itic 
excuse for breaking treaties: “ ides cwm 
hereticis non est servarnda.’ "Vhat was in- 
deed a dangerous and O is dogma. I 


do not wonder th it 
testant divine, + 


should allude to it with se- 


the ban of 
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than they have with our tests 
If the virtue of 


ter, any more 
al nd oaths of supremacy? 
a Lurkish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is Owing to necessity rather than choice, 

are we so enamoured with the memory of 
an immaculate minister that we must make 
war upon them for it? 

Mr. Hughes, after driving the Turks 
out of Europe, proposes to give the 
Greeks a sovereign and a constitution, 
and then to evacuate the country. Mr. 
Sheridan does not think so lighly of 
a constitution as Mr. Hughes, and 
saysi— 

*[ confess, | doubt the universal efficacy 
of this fashionable specitic for all national 
disorders ; but at all events the best Ingre- 
dients in a constitution will be tnoperate 
unless it is the choice of the people upon 
whom it Is to act; for constitutions are 
like plants; they thrive or wither accords 
ing to the scite or soil in which they are 
planted, and experimental gardening tn 
is line is both uncertain an L unsafe; nor 
would even Earls of and Sparta, 

and county members for Argolis and Mes- 
senia, render Greece a bit more lise kng- 
land.’ 

All this is very true, 
constitution and the worst sovereign 
that the Greeks could from 
themselves would never authorize such 
wanton barbarities as have for ages 
inflicted on the Greeks. Mir. 
Sheridan the indifference 
with which the British people view the 
from 


tis 


‘Lhebes 


but the worst 

select 
been 
cous rs 


cause of the Grecks as proceeding 


sIx causes i— 


By \ ba | opinion of the Cire { ks, 
2, The language of their paruzan 
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3. An er, oncous view ot the lnterest 


of EKneland, and 


4, (}f that of ‘Purkey. 

5. A hiiscouception of the objects of 
the Greeks. 

6. A confusion of their cause with 
that of the Trausdanubian provinces. 

Mr. Sheridan then enters into an able 
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rous and reviled Greeks, are by far the 
most conspicuous merchants, and more 
than divide the merit of creating ‘Trieste, 
though they cannot dispute with Austria 
that of destroying Venice. I have no 
doubt that, previous to the destruction of 
‘« the’ sacred band’? of five hundred 
youths,* on whom the hopes of the future 
literary eminence of Greece mainly rested 
she possessed, not on her soil, yet under 
her name, more intelligent and cultivated 
men than are to be found on the whole 
area of Austria’s territories, from the Sered 
to the Inn, and from the Save to the Vis- 
tula; for | do not include her kingly pro- 
vinces of Lombardy and Piedmont, Rome 
and Naples; these she has not held long 
enough to quench entirely the glowing 
ashes of science and literature ; besides, 
though she may curse them with the Aus- 
trian sway, she cannot brand them with 
the Austrian name. I[ shall scarcely be 
accused of blameable enthusiasm for 
Greece, since I make the literature of 
Gieece, and that of Austria, the objects of 
a serious comparison ; for the town of Ge- 
neva, scarcely larger than Southampton, 
has alone produced more eminent writers 
than the whole Austrian hereditary domi- 
nions; whose productions, ‘fen faits de 
grands hommes,” have been confined to 
field-marshals and chamberlains.’ 

but, though Mr. Sheridan is not for 
driving the Turks out of Europe, he 
is still less for abandoning the Greeks. 
‘They have,’ he says, ‘many claims; 
we are nen, and they are suffering ; we 
are Christians, and they suffer from 
the enemies of our faith; we are Eng- 
lishmen, and they suffer in the cause 
of freedom.’ He therefore concludes 
that there does not exist ‘a single rea- 


son, moral, religious, or political, why 
Englishmen should not pity and relieve 
the Greeks.” He next shews the po- 
licy of giving individual assistance ; 
aud agrees with Lord Erskine in the 
impossibility of reconciling the Turks 
and the Greeks. His observations on 
this subject are even stronger than 
those of the noble lord; he says,—*‘ It 
would be as easy to recall the past or to 
revive the dead as to make the Greek 
and Turkish populations live together 
as before. Greece has drawn the sword 
and thrown away the scabbard, and her 
fabled Lethe could not wash away the 
remembrance of all that has been in- 
flicted or endured,’ Mr. Sheridan 
even ventures so far as to suggest a 
plan for their separation. He says:— 

‘ The great object being to separate 
two nations, who, while they live together, 
must make what I trust we have no En- 


* ‘The sacred band, composed of five hun- 
dred young Gieeks, who had left the Univer- 
sities of Germany to join their insurgent coun- 
trymen, was, like its ancieut namesake, cut in 
pieces by the enemy, gallantly fighting till uot 
a man survived.’ 
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glish phrase for, ‘‘ unvrai ménage d’enfer,’ 
the first stipulation should be an equal 
encouragement to Greeks and ‘Turks to 
leave respectively those provinces in which 
either may form a minority of the popu- 
lation, and the same scale must be fixed 
for valuing the land and property of both, 
or else each party will endeavour to exile 
their antagonists without any remuneration, 
This, though far shor! of w!:.t is so glibly 
talked of, the expulsion of the whole Turk- 
ish nation, is, ] confess, a startling mea- 
sure; but Englishmen must not judge of 
it by this or any other civilized country. 
Fatalism and the insecurity of property 
have generally prevented the Turks from 
vesting in the improvement of the country 
that accumulated wealth, which with them 
can hardly be called capital; and, except- 
ing land, which is mostly tilled by Greeks, 
the Turks have but little immoveable pro- 
perty. The wealth of an Aga consists 
principally in furniture, horses, jewels, 
clothes, (all easily moved,) slaves, and 
(proh pudor!) women, once free and 
happy. I trust, however, that the Greeks 
may be permitted unconditionally to re- 
lease their countrywomen, unless it is held, 
according to the jargon of the day, that 
all Agas have ** a vested interest” in those 
whom they have either kidnapped or 
bought from robbers, and that the proprie- 
tors must die off before their victims, then 
arrived at that age, when beauties are 
most readily relinquished, can be restored 
to freedom. 

‘if, however, the same scruples which 
necessitated the purchase of the rotten bo- 
roughs of the old Irish parliament, on 
pulling down that venerable political pig- 
sty, demand an equivalent for the rescued 
matrons and maids of Greece, they may 
easily be paid for with the other fixtures 
of the Sultan’s ‘* Removing Tenant.” ‘The 
property of the Greeks, having principally 
sprung from commerce, is in general either 
actually floating, or capaple of being re- 
moved by sea; and, as most of it has e’er 
now been destroyed or torn up by the 
roots, the flotsom and jetsom of the univer- 
sal wreck will, without any convention, 
become the property of the strongest.’ 


The probable result of this arrange- 
ment he thus states :— 


‘After the Greeks are freed, and the 
principalities ceded, one of two things must 
in the course of the present century occur: 
either the mouldering corruption of ‘Tur- 
key will proceed, till political sores, that 
fester instead of healing, have produced a 
final mortification, and the European em- 
pire of Othman expires like a candle which 
has been suffered to burn down into the 
socket; and thus the object of all our 
wishes is attained without either misery or 
effort: or the Turks having reached that 
point of political degradation beyond 
which there is no further sinking, willtake 
the infection of civilization from the north 
and south, and catch the inprovements 
from which a sanitary cordon of prejudices 
has as yet preserved them. If this occur- 
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red, I would not advocate, nor even de. 
sire the sentence of their banishment exe. 
cuted at the price of endless individual suf- 
fering, though they still wrote from right 
to left, and still wore turbans instead of 
hats: nay, to quit atone of levity which 
is unsuited tothe subject, not though they 
continued to exalt an impostor above the 
Son of God,’ 

Mr. Sheridan, in conclusion, urges 
that a subscription should be entered 
into to furnish the Greek sufferers with 
food and medicines; but this * only in 
the event of the distress in Ireland being 
removed by the approaching potatoe 
crop;’ a touch of the bathos as well as 
of cool calculation, which we should 
not have expected from so smart a 
writer and so young a politician. He 
also objects to supplying the Greeks 
with arms, lest they should abuse as 
wellas use them. It is by such narrow 
policy the cause of the Greeks has hi- 
therto suffered, and the opportunity of 
rescuing an enslaved people may be 
lost for ever if the half-ineasures of Mr, 
Sheridan are adopted. 

Such is a tolerable sketch of Mr, 
Sheridan’s maiden pamphlet, which 
discovers him to be a young gentle. 
man of promising talent. We cannot, 
however, but remark the striking con- 
trast that these two pamphlets exhibit. 
In the one, a nobleman, now fast ap- 
proaching a very advanced age, comes 
forward with all the ardour and vigour 
of youth, and, in the eagerness of his 
heart to assist the cause of a suffering 
people, recommends the expulsion of 
their oppressors; * Delenda est Car- 
thayo’ is his motto, and he proposes a 
very summary way of effecting this ob- 
ject; ‘My own opinion,’ says he, ‘al- 
ways has been, and ever must continue, 
that the Turks should be thrust forth 
at once from Europe by its united 
force, if it can be obtained; and, in 
effecting this, I should not think it ne- 
cessary to consult the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as the greatest man for con- 
ducting an army that ever existed 
amongst us, or ever will; [ should ra- 
ther confine the matter to some long 
practised diplomutist, with the assist- 
ance of a lawyer to draw up the notice 
to quit.’ 

W hat a singular contrast this fervour 
exhibits to the deliberate calculations 
of Mr. Sheridan, who seems to discuss 
the question like a practised politicia', 
and to be as cautious of giving a de:'!- 
sion as the present Lord Chancellor. 
But, afterall, Mr. Sheridan’s isa clever 
pamphlet, and does credit to his ta- 
leuts. It displays considerable inge 
nuity and force, and there is aa acute 
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ness of remark, a smartness of expres- 
sion, attd a vivacity of style which is 
very pleasing. We would even except 
a few vulgarisms, such as calling the 
fall of Venice and Genoa ‘a black- 
vard arrangement,’ and the Irish 
parliament ‘a venerable political pig- 
stye.” These, however, are very yenial 
faults, and soon forgotten in the gene- 
ral merit of his work. 
sere | 
Chinese Novels, translated from the 
Originals: to which are added Pro- 
verbs and Moral Maxims, collected 
from their Classical Bovks and other 
Sources. The whole prefaced by Ob- 
servations on the Language and Lite- 
rature of China. By John Francis 
Davis, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 250. Lon- 
don, 1822. 
Untit the embassy of Lord Macartney 
to China, an imperfect translation of a 
novel was the only specimen of Chinese 
literature for which we had to thank 
our countrymen; and we were in the 
utmost ignorance respecting a people 
with whom our commercial dealings 
were immense. That embassy, how- 
ever, Cleared away much of the obscu- 
rity which involved the subject, not 
merely through the personal observa- 
tious of those who composed it, but 
also by its more remote tendency to 
awaken a general curiosity ,and a desire to 
know something concerning so singular 
apeople. Since that time, Chinese lite- 
rature has received considerable atten- 
tion, The penal code of China has been 
translated ; other illustrations of Chi- 
nese manners and Chinese literature, 
have been made known to us by the 
labours of Sir George Staunton and 
Dr. Morrison; and now, Mr. Davis, 
by his translation of a few Chinese 
novels and proverbs, has enabled us to 
become still better acquainted with the 
subject. ‘These novels are prefaced by 
a brief but interesting notice of the 
language and literature of China :— 
‘The Chinese’ says Mr. Davis :—‘ value 
themselves not a little on the mere anti- 
quity of their literature, and are disposed 
tolook down with great contempt on the 
learning of all other nations. They have 
some books, such as the Ye-king, which 
are not now intelligible, without a verbal 
comment, to natives themselves. I[f that 
may be applied to a nation which is told 
of an individual, they may be compared to 
the man who wept in his old age, because 
he could not comprehend the productions 
of his youth : but if we should be inclined 
to laugh at them on this score, they may 
still assume grounds of superiority over us, 
With as much right, at least, as he who 
proudly said to his audience, “ Gentle- 
men, I have forgotten more than you ever 
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knew!’ A student of Chinese should be 
somewhat acquainted with these books, 
because there are frequent allusions to 
them in modern writings: but to confine 
himself exclusively to them, appears to be 
a downright loss of time. ‘There are many 
excellent works of a later date; which may 
not only serve as better models of the 
style of the present day, but likewise con- 
vey far more information with regard to 
the present state of the empire, and the 
character of the people; and, as has been 
before observed, multitudes of amusing 
dramas and novels, from which may be 
selected much curious matter. What we 
now want is a little practical knowledge of 
Chinese literature, instead of speculative 
dissertations on the nature of the language.’ 


This volume contains three novels, 
entitled * The Shadow in the Water,’ 
‘The Twin Sisters,’ and the * Three 
Dedicated Chambers.’ They are all 
much too long for our insertion, but 
we shall take the commencement of 
the second novel, * The Twin Sisters,’ 
which will afford a good specimen of 
the general style of these tales :— 

‘ Early in the reign of an emperor, of 
the Ming dynasty, there dwelt, tn a city 
of the province of Hoo-kwang, a mer- 
chant, named Siaou-kiang, who had the 
misfortune to live on very indifferent 
terms with his wife. They were for a long 
while without any family, until, after a 
lapse of many years, two daughters, twins, 
were borntothem. It is a popular re- 
mark, that sons generally resemble the 
father, and daughters the mother; but 
these two sisters, contrary to what is usu- 
ally the case, did not inherit the features 
of either of thei: parents; and they seemed 
like the children of some other family. 
Neither was the difference confined to 
their persons, for their dispositions were 
quite as dissimilar. As the father and 
mother were extremely plain and very 
stupid, so, on the contrary, the daughters 
were very handsome and particularly cle- 
ver. After ten years of age, they began 
to resemble fair flowers glittering with 
dew, or fragrant herbs agitated by the 
breeze: and their beauty every day in- 
creased, until, having reached the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, no one could behold 
them without emotion. Not only were 
the young men in Jove with them, but 
even those of a more advanced age, when 
they beheid them, confessed the power of 
their charins. 

‘ Their dispositions were extremely do- 
cile, but, notwithstanding this, they had 
learned but little, and the whole extent of 
their knowledge was confined to figures. * 
As to the use of the needle, and other fe- 
male accomplishments, they needed but 
little instruction in order to acquire them. 
Their dress and ornaments were (from 
their station in life) coarse and ordinary, 
but vet, when these two girls were com- 
pared with the daughters of more wealthy 


#<¢ Their father being a merchant.’ 
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and dignified persons, it was allowed by 
all, that they need not change their home- 
ly dress and metal ornaments for the 
silks and jewels of the others. 

‘ Asthey were so very handsome and 
engaging, it naturally followed that the 
young men of fortune and family should 
seek them. 

‘ fhe good man and his dame were 
more like enemies than husband and wife. 
The former wanted to marry his daugh- 
ters without the interference of the latter; 
and his wife, on the other hand, wished to 
obtain two scns-in-law without the know- 
ledge of her husband. With this prin- 
ciple of mutual deceit, they each of them 
secretly engaged with their separate 
friends. 

‘Though the father was severe in his 
own house, he was naturally of a kind and 
friendly disposition: not like his wife, 
whose Lkebunte led her, when provoked, 
to make the neighbourhood ring with her 
violence. People therefore said to them- 
selves, that it would be an easier thing to 
dupe him than her, and that, of the two, it 
was better to aid the wife than the hus- 
band. Hence it was, that the latter was 
more successful in her adherents than the 
former, and, after a little while, for each of 
her daughters a husband was selected. A 
fortunate day was chosen for the marriage, 
and they (the bridegrooms) were desired 
to send the wedding presents: but with a 
view to prevent her husband’s disappro- 
bation and rejection of the match, he was 
kept in ignorance of the whole. 

‘ There were some sensible persons, who 
said, that the propriety of a daughter’s 
marriage ought to be determined by the 
father, and that, if the mother would not 
consent, the matter should be reterred to 
the magistrate, who would never side with 
an obstinate woman, nor put aside the 
husband for the sake of favouring the wife, 
These persons wanted to get somebody to 
make their proposals to the former: but 
unfortunately, all those whom they asked, 
proved to be as ready to deceive him, as 
they were afraid of his wife, and when in- 
vited to act against her, they immediately 
made some pretext for declining. ‘They 
dared not to incur her resentment, say- 
ing, that if they offended the husband, 
they had nothing to do buf to wait until 
he broke out, and then reason with him: 
and if he was violent, they might still go 
and complain to the magistrate. But if 
they offended his wife, and ber anger was 
excited, it was not fit for them to contend 
with a woman; and should she abuse, and 
even chastise them, they must bear it, and 
could do nothing in return, 

‘Thus it was, that no one would con- 
sent to assist those who wished to make 
proposals to the good man, and they were 
accordingly obliged to open the subject to 
himin person. He had been very much 
nettled at seeing people, in the first in- 
stance, go to his wife, without coming to 
consult him, and therefore, on the present 
occasion, when the marriage of his daugh- 
ters was proposed to him, he echoed his 
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564. 
consent with great satisfaction, and made 
not the slightest objection. 

‘The suitors told him, that every one 
was afraid of*his wife, and that, for this 
reason, none would act as mediators. 
What, therefore, was to be done? He 
replied, “ When the parties are unknown 
to each other, it is necessary to make use 
of such agents; but when | have already 
given my consent, what more is required?” 
‘Lhe suitors, hearing this, were very glad, 
and a lucky day was chosen on the spot 
for the transmission and reception of the 
narriage presents, 

‘The husband’s plan was similar to his 
wile’s, inasmuch as he would make no 
disclosure before hand, but left the matter 
to be developed by the occasion. It hap- 
pened that the lucky day tixed upon by 
both parties was the same, and the gifts of 
all the four bridegrooms arrived at the 
door together. ‘The gongs made a great 
din, and the different articles composing 
the presents, were spread out protusely, 
so that there was no telling to what names 
they belonged. : 

‘The first idea was, that the bride- 
grooms, knowing the bad understanding 
which existed between the parents of the 
bride, and fearful of offending either party, 
had each caused a pair ot ceremonial 
tickets to be made out, one for Siaou- 
kiang, and the other for his wife, thinking 
it better to be too ceremonious, than not 
enough so. When, however, the tickets 
were examined a little closer, it turned 
out to the great astonishment of either 
party, that no two names were the same, 
but that all four of the cards had a dilierent 
title. 

‘The father and mother stared at one 
another, and both broke out at once. Said 
one, ** In addition to my two sons-in-law, 
whence come these two wretched preten- 
devs??’—Said the other, “Who has sent 
all these things to be placed by the side 
A my presents >” 

‘ He exclaimed to his wife, “* Who will 
have the audacity to receive one of these 
gilts, without the consent of me, the inas- 
ter of the house?”—His wile replied, 
““ Without leave from me, the mistress of 
the family, who will venture to take any 
thing that is here?” ’ . 

Recourse washad tothe mandarin,who 
first summoned before him the parents, 
then the girls, afierwards the bride- 
grooms, aud lastly their four fathers, 
when he ascertained that none of the 
youths were favourites with the girls, 
and decreed that they should not marry 
either of the parties to whom they were 
betrothed. The mandarin determined 
to provide husbands for them himself, 
and to choose the persous who possessed 
the mest literary merit. Each candi- 
date wus to write an essay; it so hap- 
pened, however, that one youth wrote 
two, W hich: were decided to be the best, 
and cons quently the author was ene 
titled to both dainsels. When this wa 
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discovered, he was compelled to take 
them both; a clear case of bigamy, our 
readers will say, for which he ought to 
have been transported ; but they order 
these things differently in China, 

It will be remarked, that there 1s a 
pleasing mixture of simplicity and 
naiveté in this tale, and such is the 
character of the Chinese novels. 

From the Chinese Proverbs and Mo- 
ral Maxims, we select a few gems :-— 

‘The spontaneous gifts of Heaven are 
of high value; but the strength of perse- 
verance gains. the prize. 

‘In the days of afiluence, always think 
of poverty: do not let want come upon 
you, and make you remember with regret 
the tiine of plenty. 

‘ Modesty is attended with profit ; arro- 
gance brings on destruction. 

‘The growth of the mulberry tree cor- 
responds with its early bent. 

‘As the scream of the eagle is heard 
when she has passed over; so a man’s 
name remains after his death. 

‘ Against open crimes, punishments can 
oppose a barrier: but secret otfences it 1s 
difficult for the laws to reach. 

‘Wine and good dinners make abund- 
ance of friends; but, in the time of adver- 
sity, not one is to be found. 

‘ Let every man sweep the snow from 
before his own doors, and not trouble him- 
self about the frost on his netghbour’s 
tiles. 

‘In a ficld of melons, do not pull up 
your shoe: under a plum-tree, do not ad- 
just your cap, (i. e. be very careful of your 
conduct under circumstances of suspicion.) 

‘Time flies like an arrow: days and 
months like a weaver’s shuttle. 

‘Though a man may be utterly stupid, 
he is very perspicacious while reprehend- 
ine the bad actions of others; though he 
may be very intelligent, he ts dull enough, 
while excusing his own faults. Do you 
only correct yourself on the same prin- 
ciple that you correct others, and excuse 
others on the same principle that you 
excuse yourself, 

‘In making a candle, we seek for light ; 
in studying a book, we seek for reason: 
light, to illuminate a dark chamber; rea- 
son, to enlighten man’s heart. 

‘When you are happier than usual, you 
should be prepared against some great 
misfortune. Where joy is extreme, it 
precedes grief. Having obtained the im- 
perial favour, you should think of dis- 
grace; living in quiet, you should think 
of danger. When your glory 1s complete, 
your disgrace will be the greater; when 
your success is great, your ruin will be the 
deeper. 

‘In enacting laws, rigour is indispen- 
sable; in executing them, mercy. 

‘Do not consider any vice as trivial, 
and therefore practise it: do not consider 
ans virtue as unlinportant, and therefore 
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all places: the moon sheds an equal radi- 
ance on every mountain and every river. 
Evil exists only in the heart of man; all 
other things shew the benevolence of Hea- 
ven towards the huiman race. 

‘The best cure for drunkenness js 
whilst sober, to observe a drunken man. 

‘Though the screen be torn, its frame 
is still preserved: though the good man 
be plunged in want, his virtue still remains 
to hun. 

‘ A virtuous woman is a source of ho- 
nour to her husband: a vicious one causes 
him disgrace. 

‘ Adversity is necessary to the deve- 
lopement of men’s virtues. 

‘ It is too late to pull the rein when the 
horse has gained the brink of the preci- 
pice: the time for stopping the leak ts 
passed, when the vessel is in the midst of 
the river. 

‘ Those who respect themselves will be 
honourable; but he who thinks lightly of 
himself will be held cheap by the world. 

‘ As the light of a single star tinges the 
mountains of many regions; so a single 
unguarded expression affects the virtue of 
a whole life. 

‘Though a poor man should live in the 
midst of a noisy market, no one will ask 
about him: though a rich man_ should 
bury himself among the mountains, his re- 
lations will come to him from a distance. 

‘A single hair of silk does not make a 
thread ; one tree does not make a grove. 

‘Prudence will carry a man all over 
the world ; but the impetuous find every 
step difficult.’ . 

As Mr. Davis has discovered himself 
to be so well qualitied for making us 
acquainted with the character of Chi- 
nese literature, we trust he will not 
sutfer much time to elapse before he 
vives us a further specimen. 

+ So — 

Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Der- 
byshire. By E. Rhodes. 
(Concluded from p. 544.) 

Ar the entrance into the Whinnats, a 
deep and narrow defile, which com- 
mences within a mile of Castleton, and 
extends another mile in length, is Speed- 
well Mine, an artificial excavation, 
which leads to a magnificent natural 
cavern much visited by travellers, and 
esteemed one of the greatest curiosities 
in the Peak of Derbyshire. Of this 
cavern, Mr. Rhodes gives the following 

animated description :— 

«A descent of upwards of one hundred 
steps leads to a narrow canal, along which 
the visitor is ferryed through a channel hewn 
in the heart of the rock, when be enters 4 
terrific void, vast as Milton’s palace of 
Pandemonium, and filled with impene- 
trable darkness. The light of the torch, 
overpowered by impervious gloom, seeins 
feeble in sucha place, and glinimers like a 
little star surrounded by a world of night and 
blackness. Leaving the boat, we ascende 
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a stage or platform, erected above the level 
of the canal. The nerves of that man must 
be firm and well-strung, who, in this situa- 
tion, can contemplate the space around 
him without shuddering. Standing in the 
midst of a tremendous gulph, where all 
below is a dark vaeuity of immeasurable 
depth, above a mighty cavern, whose lofti- 
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est recesses no light can reach, and all | 
| discoveries; but when he came up be was 


around uncertain and obscure—an awful 
feeling takes possession of every faculty, 
and breath, and thought, and motion, are 
nearly suspended. 

‘ The lights that have been hitherto used 
to discover the immense capacity of this 
subterraneous cavern, have only illumined 
a portion of its vastness, and rendered more 
fearful and sublime the impressions made 
upon the mind of the spectator in behold- 
ingthem. While we listened to the dash- 
ing of the water, which is precipitated with 
a tremendous noise into the abyss that 
yawned beneath us, our guide clambered 
upa rocky projection with lights, that gave 
a partial glimpse of the horrors of Speed- 
well Mine, but they only served to make 
« darkness still more visible.” Two gen- 
tlemen, who have visited this place since 
the materials for this excursion were col- 
lected, took with them some _ powerful 
rockets: these they threw up in the midst 
ofthe cavern, when they rose in uninter- 
rupted majesty to their greatest height, 
exploded, and spread out their brilliant 
scintillations as freely as if they had as- 
cended under the canopy of heaven. The 
grandeur of a part of this sublime vault 
was thus exhibited, and some of its boldest 
projections briefly illumined, but its utmost 
altitude and expansion remained unex- 
plored.’ 

Another of the reputed wonders of the 
Peak of Derbyshire, is Eldou Hole, 
not so called in honour of the present 
Lord Chancellor, though a poet might, 
Perhaps, find no difficulty in comparing 
a deep yawning chasin to the Court of 
Chancery. Eldon Hole, unassisted by 
fables and the babbling of the credu- 
lous gossip traditions, is as uninterest- 
ing as any hole in a rock can possibly 

ei 

‘Many and marvellous are the stories 
that have been told of Eldon Hole. Cot- 
ton has celebrated it in English verse, and 
Hobbes in Latin hexameters. Cotton, it 
appears, endeavoured to ascertain the 
depth of this fathomless pit; but, accord- 
Ing to his own account, he did not succeed: 
he says,— 

“ But I myself, with half the Peake surrounded, 


Eight hundred four-score aad four yards have 
sounded, 
And though of these four-score returned back 
wet, 
bing plummet drew, and found no bottom yet; 
hough when I went to make a new essay, 
I could not get the lead down half the way.” 


c . . . 
: There is nothing like a tale of won- 
wi > and this tremendous gulph, which is 
*0ut twenty yards long, seven wide, and 
SINty “< on 1) 


} ‘ 
di soften excited both terror 








and amazement. So early as the reign of 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester is said to 
have hired a man to go down into Eldon 
Hole, to observe itsform, and ascertain its 
depth. The account of this experiment 
says—‘* He was let down about two hun- 
dred ells, and, after he had remained at the 
length of the rope awhile, he was pulled 
up again, with great expectation of some 


senseless, and dyed within eight days of a 
phrensy.”” This circumstance is alluded 
to by Cotton in the following lines— 


* Once a mercenary fool, "tis said, exposed 

His life for gold, to find what lies inclosed 

In this obscure vacuity, and tell 

Of stranger sights than Theseus saw in hell ; 
But the poor wretch paid for his thirst of gain— 
For, being craned up with a distempered brain, 
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A faultering tongue, and a wild staring look, 
He lived eight days, and then the world forsook.’ 

‘ About forty years ago, a Mr. Loyd 
descended into this dark and gloomy abyss, 
explored the depths and the capacity of its 
interior recesses, and removed the mystery 
that till then had hung upon it. A detail 
of this undertaking was published in “‘ The 
Philosophical ‘Transactions,” vol, Ixi. p. 
250. ‘Lhe whole of Mr. Loyd’s descent 
was nearly sixty yards, when he reached 
the bottom of the chasm, where he found 
several cells of different dimensions, whose 
sides and roofs were every where covered 
with stalactites and calcareous incrustations. 
[In one part of the principal cavern he dis- 
covered a fissure in the rock, through 
which a strong current of air proceeded ; 
this, however, he could not examine, as it 
was nearly filled up with huge stones, that 
appeared to have been rolled upon it. 
This aperture, the miners say, communi- 
cates with a lower shaft of a vast depth, 
with water at the bottom; if so, Cotton, 
whose measurement of it to the extent of 
more than eight hundred yards, was, as 
he says, ‘* witnessed by half the Peak,” 
may still be correct ; but Mr. Loyd’s state- 
ment induces one to conclude that he 
actually reached the lower extremity of 
Eldon Hole, at less than sixty yards from 
his first entrance into it.’ 


At Hassop Hall lives one of the 
oldest families in Derbyshire,the Eyres, 
who have continued to reside in the 
same place through the long period of 
seven centuries, as appears by the fol- 





| 
| 


lowing curious extract from an old | 


pedigree, which is still preserved at 
Hassop :— 


| 


care of ; and being recovered, he gave him 
lands in the county of Derby, in reward 
for his services; and the seat he lived at 
he called Hope, because he had hope in 
the greatest extremity; and the king gave 
the leg and thigh cut off in armour for his 
crest, and which is still the crest of all the 
Eyres in England.” ’ 

Mr. Rhodes gives a curious instance 
of the strong passion for music, which 
prevails among the inhabitants in this 


part of the country :— 

‘The ‘majority of the people in the 
northern divisions of Derbyshire are strong- 
ly attached to musical pursuifs: every vil- 
lage, where a church is found, has a band 
of choristers; and where a lone cottage is 
situated, even in the wildest part of the 
Peak, some of its inmates, and often the 
whole family, cultivate a taste for this de- 
lightful science; and often, in the practice 
of it, wile away the otherwisetedious bours 
of a long winter’s night. Nor are the inha- 
bitants of the town of Wiuaster less influ- 
enced by the harmony of sweet sounds ; 
they have a choir of singers, a band of in- 
strumental performers, and an organ in the 
church, which they obtained by the relin- 
quishinent of as benevolent an offer as any 
individual ever made to the place of his 
birth. 

‘ Winster is part of a great mineral dis- 
trict ; and the number of mines sunk and 
excavated in and near the place, drained 
the springs, and left the inhabitants with- 
out water for domestic purposes. Their 
only supply of this necessary article of life 
was from a well nearly one mile distant 
from the town. Water was, therefore, a 
desideratum with the good people of Win- 
ster; and an organ for the church, an ob- 
ject the attainment of which they bad long 
had in contemplation, was another. ‘Lhus 
situated, a gentleman in the neighbourhood 
involved them in considerable perplexity, 
by proposing either to conduct the water 
in pipes trom the well into the town at his 
own expense ; or, in lieu thereof, if they 
preferred it, to make them a present of an 
organ. Water was certainly a great good, 
and a plenteous supply of it much to be 
desired : in their estimation, music was not 
lessso. They knew the inconvenience of 
trudging a mile up-hill in all weathers to 
procure water, and they were anxious for 
a remedy; they longed, too, to hear the 
breathings of the organ within the walls of 
their church: how, therefore, were they 
to decide? It is highly probable that they 
hesitated and balanced long before they 


«The first of the Eyres came in with } determined; at length, however, they 
King William the Conqueror, and_ his} made the important choice, ‘* and music 


name was Truelove; but, in the battle} won the cause.” 


Perhaps it would be dif- 


of Hastings (14 Ost. 1066) this Truelove, | ficult to find a more decided proof of either 


seeing the king unhorsed, and his helmet 
beat so close to his face that he could not 
breathe, pulled off his heimet, and horsed 
him again. The king said, “ ‘Thou shalt 
hereafter from Truelove be called Air or 
Eyre, because thou hast given me the air 





I breathe.’ After the battle, the king 


called for him, and being tound with his | Rhodes. 


thioh ut otf, he ordered him tC ly taken 


a musical taste or a musical mania than 
this brief anecdote affords.’ 

Matlock has been described by every 
tourist that has visited Derbyshire; we 
shall, therefore, only select a brief sketch 
of one of its many beauties, by Mr. 
Itis a morning sceie in Mat- 


lock Dale. He says— 
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‘A shower of rain had fallen in the 
night, and made the air delicious: as we 
tasted its freshness, our spirits became more 
buoyant and elastic, and we scarcely felt 
the ground on which we trod. The sun 
had risen with unusual splendour—the 
eastern sky was filled with his brightness— 
and, though the shadows of night covered 
the whole of Matlock Dale, we saw the 
rocks and hills above us gleaming with his 
glory ; and so transparent were the thin 





white clouds that hung upon the top of | 


Masson, that: they 
of less obtrusive light. Opposite the mu- 
scuin parade, the scene was singularly 
beautiful : 


summit of the rock, through a thousand 
lines of Sight over the thick wood with 
which the bill is invested; the rain-drops 
hung upon the leaves, undisturbed by the 


agitations of the breeze, and, as the rays of , 


appeared like wreaths | 
/at Cromford, 


the ravs of the sun, glancing | 


thro bri > . , a . 
rough the ranches of the trees on the excursion, with a visit to Chatsworth 


se ription ot Canova’s 


the sun played upon them, they seemed a | 


closely-inwoven tissue. of 


tran isparent— 


gems. Melody and beauty filled the dale; | 
the lark was in the heavens greeting the 


morning with a song—the swallows twit- 
tered round their nests, built under the pro- 
je cting eaves of the bouses—and a whole 
tribe of feathered choristers made the woods 
and groves vocal with their music; every 
thing that had life felt the influence of so 
sweet a morning, and all around us was joy 
and ecstacy.’ 

In an account of Willersley House, 
Mr. Rhodes gives a brief notice of a 
gentleman, to whom this country ts 


‘the taste and disposition of the drapery, 


did not altogether please me: 


' man as Canova. 


largely indebted for having created for | 


it a sew source of commercial wealth:— 

‘The late Sir Richard Arkwright, the 
builder of Willersley House, and the foun- 
der of a wealthy family, was a man of 
great mechanical talent, industry, and per- 
seve-ance: he mav, indeed, be regarded 
as the parent of those improvements tn the 
spinning of cotton, which have converted 


the necessity of manual labour. 
extraordinary man, who was the youngest 
son of thirteen children, was a hative of 
Preston in Lancashire. His parents were 
poor, and in early life he was apprenticed 
to a barber, a trade which he for some tiie 
followed at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire. 
About the time that he first turned his 
altention to mechanics, he formed an ac- 
quaintance with a clock-maker at War- 
rington, of the name of Kay: in conjunc- 
tion with this man, the machine, for which 
he first obtained a patent, was made: other 

improvements succeeded; and, as he pe- 

netrated more deeply into the arcana of 


mechanism, and became tamiliarized to its | 


powers, he found himself in the situation 


the engravings, as with the text of this 


of one who, having attained a distant hori- | 


zon, beholds another still more remote, but 
equally accessible, spread before 
‘The exclusive use of his inventions he se- 
cured by letters patent, which did not od 
Wiys prove invulnerable. An inacequal 

specification aunulled his right In one jie 


sane; and inanother, the Courtc: King 


/mea more exalted idea of the genius and 
machines into men, and almost superseded | 


This | 


hiay, | Serves that they possess the highest me- 
11m. | 


Bench cancelled the patent which he had 
obtained, on the ground of his not being 
the original inventor. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the Opposition his success excited, and 
the litigation in which he was involved, he 
amassed a princely fortune; and, on pre- 
senting an address to his late Majesty, in 
the year 1786, when he served the office of 
sheriff of the county of Derby, the honour 
of knighthood was conferred upon him. 
At this time his health was fast declining 
and the close of his existence was embit- 
tered with infirmity and disease. He died 
on the 3d of August, 1792, 
in the 60th year of his age.’ 


Mr. Rhodes covcludes this, his third 


[louse, the seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire; and he gives us the following de- 
celebrated figure 
of the mother of Bonaparte :— 

‘Tt is an exquisitely-finished statue, and 
powerfully suggests a recollection of some 
of the most beautiful works of art: the 
natural ease and grace of the figure, and 


are inimitably fine; the bands and arms, 
sosp asennad the left, might form studies 
for future sculptors, but the face and head 
this remark 
is not applicable to the features, but to the 
sculptural expression of the countenance, 
which has less of nature about it than mar- 
ble, inflexible as it is, is capable of express- 
ing, when touched by the chisel of such a 
A pedestal, in the same 
apartinent with this fine specimen of mo- 
dows art, is surmounted with a bust of Pe- 
trarch’s Laura, by the same sculptor, 
which is full of excellence, and has a most 
touching ex} pre ssion of countenance,where 
loveli ness, purity, tenderness, and atfec- 
tion, are divinely blended together. ‘Ibis 
little work, (for so it may be termed, in 
reference to the space it occupies,) gave 


talent of Canova, than any of his more 
elaborate productions had previously done, 

‘In my short stay at Chatsworth, [ saw 
the antique columns of porphyry and gra- 
nite, the vases, marbles, and fossils, which 
the Duke of Dev onshire collected during 
his late visit tothe continent. I had like 
wise the gratification of hearing him ex- 
press his intention of erecting a spacious 
museum for sculpture, &c. at this noble 
mansion, which he proposes making the 
receptacle of some of the finest works of 
art, and the most valuable productions of 
antiquity.’ 

We regret that we are not able to 
make our readers so well acquainted with 
we may however, ob- 


splendid work ; 
rit, and that the lecustenne of the 
landscape, and the terrific grandeur of 
rock and chff, so peculiar to this part 
of the conuatry, Are delineated with 
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Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Flo- 
rentine Artist. Written by himself. 
(Concluded from p, 551.) 
REviewine a favourite book is like 
passing a week with an esteemed 
friend; there 1s a difficulty in the part- 
ing which causes some embarrassment, 
Twice have we reaped copiously from 
these interesting voluines, and so plen- 
tiful a harvest remains behind, that we 
scarcely know where to put in the sickle 
a third time. Indeed, so full of curious 
details is Cellini’s life, that there is not 
a single page but what is worthy of 
being quoted ; and to condense his Me- 
moir, would be to deprive it of the ad- 
vantage of his own narrative, for the loss 
of which nothing could compensate. 
We will, however, venture on a few 
more extracts. 

Cellini visits Franee, where he be- 
comes in favour with the king, who 
presents him with ahouse; Sut turning 
out some of the previous occupants in- 
volves him ina law-suit, which being 
given against him, he has recourse to 

‘a long sword,’ and severely chastises 
the person who bought, as well as the 
individual who brought the action. 
This buying of law -suits he thus ex- 
plains :— 

‘Just at this very juncture, the second 
person whom I had driven out of the pre- 
cincts of my castle, had commenced alaw- 
suit against me at Paris, affirming that [ 
had robbed him of several of his effects at 
the time that I dislodged him. ‘This suit 
occasioned me a great deal of trouble, and 
took up so much of my time, that [ was 
frequently upon the point of forming a 
desperate resolution to quit the kingdom. 
It is customary in France to make the 
most of a suit which they commence with 
a foreigner, or with any ‘other person who 
is not used to law transactions ; as soon as 
they have any advantage in the process, 
they find means to sell it to certain per- 
sons, who make a trade of buying law-suits. 
7 here i is another villainous practice which 
is general with the Normans, I mean that 
of bea iring false witness; so that those who 
purchase ‘the suit, immediately instruct five 
or six of these witnesses, as there happens 
to be occasion: by such means, if their 
adversary cannot produce an equal num- 
ber to contradict and destroy their evi- 

dence, and happens to be ignorant of the 
custom of the country, he is sure to have 
a decree given against him. 


e shall next take up Cellini at the 
me of Tuscany, enjoying the pa- 
tronage of Cosmode’ Medici. Here 
he began to work in marble, and to 
cast figures in bronze, in which he was 
very sucessful. The duke had doubt- 


ed Cellini’s skill and abilities in the 





astuiishiue cHlec!. 


latter art, 


until he gave a sufficient 
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proof of both by casting a beautiful | those of the profession, I mean statuaries 
bronze statue of Perseus :— _and painters, emulated each other in com- 
‘The duke, being informed that my sta- | mending me ;and, amongst others, the ad- 
tue of Perseus would bear inspection as a} mirable painter Giacopo da Puntormo, 
finished piece, came one day to see it, and | whom I esteemed above all the rest, and 
shewed by many evident signs that it gave | his friend, the excellent painter Bronzino, 
him the highest satisfaction imaginable ; so | whom I valued still more. The latter, 
turning to some noblemen in his retinue | not satisfied with causing several panegy- 
he expressed himself as follows: ‘* This} rics upon me to be pasied up, sent them 
work appears to me exceedingly beauti- | to my house by his friend Sandrino. In 
ful: it ought likewise to be se of by | these I was so highly praised, and in so 
the people; therefore, my friend Benve- | elegant a style, that it afforded some alle. 
nuto, before you have quite done with it, |} viation for my past mortifications and 
[ should be obligedto you if you would, | trouble, and [ made all the hazte [ could 
for half a day, throw openthe gate before | to put the last hand to my statue.’ 
the large are Mp vy ~~ see -_— 
he populace think of it; for there can be) | Yc 
ps doubt but that, when it is viewed in an | CO™ES (own to the sixty-second year 
open place, it must make a very dilferent of his age, there isa supplement add- 
appearance from what it does when seen ed of some further particulars respect- 
in this confined manner.’ [ answered to/ing this distinguished artist, from 
this very humbly, ‘* Depend upon it, my } which we glean a few passages. They 
lord, it will appear halfas well again. Does | are principally furnished froma note- 


not your excellency remember having seen | hook belonging to Cellini, found after 
itin the garden to: my house, in which his death :-— 


spacious place it appeared to as great ad- ; ; . 
vantage as it could in the garden of the] _, A grant, which he obtained from Duke 
Innocents? Bandinello came to see it; | ©8M0 in 1561, is remarkable for the tes- 
and, notwithstanding his natural malevo- timony it bears to the talents and reputa- 
tion of Benvenuto, as well as for its osten- 


lence, put some constraint upon himself penal 
to praise my performance, though he tatious pretensions to the dignity of pa- 
tronage, 


never spoke well of any body in his life 
before. I perceive that your excellency ‘« We hereby acknowledge and make 


listens too much to his insinuations.” | Known, that considering it the duty of a 
When [| expressed myself thus, he smiled | prince to protect and encourage superior 
somewhat scornfully 3 and still inthe mild- and distinguished characters wherever 
est terms he begged me to oblige him. He | (hey appear, we have a singular regard 
left me, and I began to prepare to exhibit for our Florentine citizen, Benvenuto 
my statue; but, as it wanted a little gild- Cellini. In casting, in sculpture, and 
ing, varnish, and other things of the same | other branches of art, we look upon his 
kind, which are generally leit to the time productions, both in marble and bronze, 
of putting the last hand to a work. I mut- | a8 evident proofs of his surpassing genius 
tered, grumbled, and complained, cursing and incomparable skill, And, in conside- 
the hour that [ first thought of going to ration of his admirable talents and our re- 
Florence. I was indeed by this time sen- } gard for him, we present him with a house 
sible of my great loss in leaving France, | llorence, situated near San Croce, in 
and did not see or know what [ had to] the Via Rosajo, to belong to him and to 
hope from the Duke of Florence, because his legitimate heirs, on the male side, for 
all { had dove for him from the first to the | ever: and by so doing, we shall not only 
last had been to my own loss; so, with great | honour and render more conspicuous the 


discontent, | exhibited my statue the next | $enius we admire, but also indulge our 
day. own taste, good will, and unquestioned 
‘But it so pleased God that as soon as | Power. Possessing the house and its ap- 
ever my work was beheld by the popu. | Purtenances, with a garden, for his own 
lace, they set up so loud ashout of appiause, | Use, We expect the return for the favours 
that [ bégan to be somewhat comforted for | Shewn him will appear in those master 
the mortifications I had undergone; and | pieces of art, both of casts and sculptr e, 
there were sonnets in my praise every day | Which may entitle him to our farther re- 
Upon the gate, the language of which was | gard. We send this in token of our good 
extremely elegant and poetical. The will and pleasure, subscribed and ratified 
very day on which I exhibited my work, | by our hand and seal.—Given at our cas- 
there were above twenty sonnets set up, | tle of Pietra Santa, the 5th day of May, 
containing the most hyperbolical praises |! the year of our Lord 1561, of our duke- 
of it. Even after | had covered it again, | dom of Florence the 20th year, and of 
every day a number of verses, with Latin | Senna the 5th.” 
odes and Greek poems, were published on | ‘Cellini had on the 16th of March, 
the occasion ;—for it was then vacation at | 1563, the melancholy honour of being de- 
the university of Pisa, and all the learned | puted to attend the obsequies of his great 
men and scholars belonging to that place | master and friend Michel Angelo buo- 
vied with each other in writing encomiums } narrotti: Bartolomeo Ammanati was the 
On ny performance. But what gave me) other eminent sculptor who accompanied 
the highest sati.faction and encouraged me , Cellini; while Giorgio Vasari and Agnolo 


To Cellini’s own narrative, which 





—— 





to hope most from the duke, was that even | di Cosimo, called Bronzino, represented | 





the painters of Florence on this solema 
occasion. 

‘About the year 1560, Benevuto mar- 
ried a female who had nursed him with 
great care during the illness which he 
attributed to poison, suspected to have 
been administered to him by the Sbietta 
family. He had made a vow to this effect 
during his indisposition, and was probably 
induced to take this step by the existence 
of an illegitimate son, whom he afterwards 
had naturalized. It is supposed that his 
wife was the same person who was in his 
service at the'time of casting the Perseus, 
and whom he mentions as the most pru- 
dent and kindest of women. The name 
given in the life is, however, Mona Fiore, 
whilst his wife is called in bis will Ma- 
doana Piera; but this difference might 
very prabably happen from the mistakes 
of transcribers or printers, which in this 
work have been innumerable. By this 
wife, Cellini had five legitimate children, 
two of whom died in their infancy. 

‘Previously to his marriage he had 
adopted one Antonio, the son of Dome- 
nico Sputasenni and Dorotea his wife, who 
had for about four years served Cellini as 
a model for his Medusa, and other fe- 
male figures. Sputasenni, a profligate 
character, being sentenced to imprison- 
ment, his wife, with her infant, applied for 
assistance to Cellini, who not only main- 
tained her husband during his confine- 


}ment, but supported her also; and at 


length adopted the child, intending, as he 
then had no son of his own, to make him 
a skilful artist. But the boy turning out 
extremely stupid, idle, and indocile, was 
found to be fit for nothing but a friar, and 
became a friar accordingly, by the name 
of Fra Lattanzio. 

‘ After Cellini’s marriage, Sputasenni, 
who had long resided at Pisa, came to Flo- 
rence, and, contrary to Cellini’s express 
commands, took the young man away 
with him. Cellini, having then a child of 
his own, renounced all farther connexion 
with the Sputasenni family, and considered 
himself discharged of all responsibility 
with respect to the son. But in 1570, 
Sputasenni the father commenced a suit 
against Cellini, to compel him to provide 
for Antonio as his adopted son, and to se- 
cure for the latter a share of Cellini’s pro- 
perty after his decease. It should seer. 
that Benvenuto had suffered a judgment 
by default, for a sentence was given 
against him, which, upon petition to the 
duke was annulled. 

‘On the 15th day of February, 1570, 
this most ingenious artist and extraordi- 
nary man departed this life. His funeral 
is recorded in the register of the purvey- 
ors to the Academy of Drawing, marked 
with the letter E at the papers 31, from 
the year 1563 to 1571, as follows: “I re- 
cord it, thaton the present eighteenth of 
February, was buried Signor Benvenuto 
Cellini, the sculptor; and he was baried 
by his own direction in our chapter-house 
of the Nunziata, with a grand: funeral 
pomp, at which were present our whole 
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academy, together with the company. 
When we had repaired, to his house, and 
were seated if proper ofder, after all the 
monks had passed by, the bier was lifted 
up by fout of the academicians, and car- 
ried with the usual attendance'to the Nun- 
ziata ; the ceremonies of the church being 
there performed over it, it was taken by 
tie sume academicians, and conveyed to 
tlie chapter-house ; the cetemonies of di- 
vine worship being repeated, a monk, who 
had been charged the evening before to 
compose the funeral serinon of Signor 
Benvenuto, in praise both of his life and 
works, and his excellent mofal qualities, 
mounted the pulpit, and preached a fune- 
neral sermon, which was highly approved 
of by the whole academy and by the peo- 
ple, who struggled to get into the chapter, 
as well to see the body of Benvenuto, as 
to hear the commendation of his good qua- 
lities. The whole ceremony was per- 
formed with a great number of wax-lights, 
both in the church and the chapter-house 
thereunto belonging.”’’ 

We have no room for comment, nor 
is it necessary, and shall therefore say 
of Cellini’s life, what a writerin Black- 
wood’s magazine said of Knickerbock- 
er’s History of New York :—‘ that ma- 
terials for twenty noveis may be found 
in it,’ so rich is it in striking incidents. 
The only difference is, that in one case 
the incidents are imaginary, in the 
other they are the realities of life. 
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Tit ROYAL ACADEMY or MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sirs—It will appear, by the follow- 
ing mnformation, that there is nothing 
novel, howevér laudable, tn the esta- 
blishing of a new musical society in 
this metropolis, which, if it can obtain 
sufficient patronage, and that I trust it 
soon will, may be of the greatest utility 
to our national pleasures, by distin- 
guishing the precocity of genius and 
perfecting native musical talent. 

An ‘Acadeity of Ancient Music’ 
was instituted at London, in 1710, by 
several persons of distinction and other 
gentlemen, who united with the most 
eminent performers of the time, in or- 
der to promote the study and practice 
of vocal and instrumental harmony. A 
library was attached to this institution, 
consisting of the best foreizn and do- 
inestic compositions, both in manu- 
script and print. 


the Chayel Royal and the choir of St. 
Paul’s, with the boys belonging to 
eavh, contributed their aid to promote 
the general object of the society. In 
1731, a charge of plagiarism brought 
against Bononcini, a member of the 


The gentlemen of 


Academy, threatened the existence of 
the institution. Dr. Green, who took 
part with Bononcini, withdrew from 
the society, taking with him the boys 
of St. Panl’s. In 1735, Mr. Gates, 
unother member of the society, and 
master of the children of the Royal 
Chapel, retired in disgust. From this 
period it became a seminary for the in- 
struction of youth in the principles of 
music. Theactivity of Dr. Pepusch, 
one of the founders, was of great use in 
accomplishing this measure; and, by 
the expedients of educating boys for 
their purpose, and admitting auditor 
members, the Academy continued to 
subsist. 

The * Royal Academy of Music,’ 
London, originated in the principal no- 
bility and gentry of the kingdom uniting 
to promote the performance of operas, 
composed by Handel and conducted 
by him at the theatre in the Haymar- 
ket. This institution attracted an ex- 
traordinary degree of public attention, 
and flourished long; the subscription 
amounted to 50,0001. The King (late), 
besides subscribing 10001., allowed the 
society to assume the title of * Royal 
Academy,’ consisting of a governor and 
twenty directors. A contest between 
Handel and Senesino, one of the per- 
formers, in which the directors favoured 
the latter, occasioned its dissolution at 
the end of rather more than nine years, 

I hope, sir, that no discords will be 
heard in the new ‘Royal Academy of 
Music;’ for it is a general remark that 
undue patronage, schism, and a spirit 
of monopoly, have, of late, operated 
much against the success of the fine arts 
and literature of England. 

I am, sir, your’s respectfully, P. 

August 24, 1822. 
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SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL, L.L. D.F.R.S. 
ASTRONOMER ROYAL, &c. Kc. &c. 


TuHouGu England cannot claim the 
honour of Dr. Herschel’s birth, yet he 
was a native of a portion of the British 
dominions ; and his extraordinary ta- 
lents have been brought tnto action, 
matured, and properly directed, woder 
the auspices of the British sovereign. 

Dr. Herschel was the son of a mu- 
sician, and was born at Hanover, Nov. 
15, 1738. He was at-first bred to the 
profession of his father, who, having a 
large family, could only give his chil- 
dren a scanty education ; but William, 
the second son, and subject of this me- 


the other sons, had the benefit of a 
French waster allowed him, under 
whom he made rapid progress. Fortr- 
nately the tutor had ‘a metaphysica} 
head, aud directed the attention of his 
pupil to other pursuits than merely ac 
quiring a knowledge of the French 
language; and from this worthy man 
young Herschel gained a tolerable 
knowledge of logic, ethics, and meta- 
physics, which excited in his mind an 
insatiable thirst for learning and a de- 
termined resolution to exert himself to 
the utmost to improve his stock of know- 
ledge. 

Herschel’s intellectual attainments 
were his sole inheritance, except a mu- 
sical instrument and some manuscript 
music; and with this store, unpromis- 
ing as it was, he bade adieu to his na- 
tive country, while the flames of war 
were spreading around it, and arrived 
in London in the year 1759. He then 
filled the humble capacity of one of the 
band of a German regiment, and play- 
ed on the hautboy. He did not conti- 
nue long in this situation, but endea- 
voured to get employment in London 
asa musical performer; but here he 
was lost in the general crowd of candi- 
dates, and, after bearing up forsome 
time against disappointments, and pers 
severing with alacrity in improving 
himself in an occupation which hardly 
seemed to promise him a comfortable 
subsistence, he determined on going 
into the country. Here musical pro- 
fessors were not so numerous, and 
Herscheli had genius enough to distin- 
cuish himself, After visiting several 
places in the north of England, he came 
to Halifax, where a new organ had just 
been built by Snetzler for the church, 
and which was opened with an oratorio, 
by Joah Bates, who afterwards presided 
at Handel’s Commemoration. 


Mr. Herschel and six other persons 
became candidates for the organist’s si- 
tuation. A day was fixed on which 
each was to perform in rotation; when 
Mr. Wainwright, of Manchester, play- 
ed, his finger was so rapid, that old 
Snetzler, the organ builder, ran about 
the church, exclaiming, ‘ He run over 
te key like one cat; he will not give 
my pipes time to speak.’ 

During Mr. Wainwright's perform- 
ance, Dr. Miller, the friend of Hers- 
chel, inquired of him what chance he 
had of following him? I don’t know,’ 
said, Herschel, ‘ but I am sure fingers 
will not do.” When it came to his 
turn, Herschel ascended the organ-toft, 





noir, displaying a hvely and inquist- 





tive genius beyond what appeared in 


and produced so uncommon a richuess, 
such a volume of slow harmony, 4s #5° 
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tonished all present; and, after this ex- 
tempore effusion, be finished with the 
old hundredth psalm, which he played 
better than his opponent. ‘£ Ay, aye,’ 
cries old Suetzler, ‘it ish very goot, 
very goot inteet ; [ will luf tis man, for 
he gives my pipes room to speak,’ 
Herschel being asked by what means 
he produced so ustonishing an effect, 
replied, ‘1 told you fingers would not 
do;’ and, producing two pieces of lead 
from his waistcoat-pocket, said, ‘ One 
of these I laid on the lowest key of the 
organ, and the other upon the octave 
above. Thus, by accommodating the 
harmony, J produced the effect of four 
hands instead of one.’ * 

This triumph of skill obtained Her- 
schel the situation of organist in the 
church of Halifax ; but be was destined 
torender more important services to 
society. ‘The love of learning: still 
prevailed, and he devoted the leisure 
he had to the study of languages. He 
soon became master of L[talian and La- 
tinand began the Greek, but aban- 
doned it as too dry and abstracted for 
his purpose. 

In these pursuits Mr. Herschel was 
entirely self-taught; but it was not to 
the dead and living languages only 
that he bent his ardent aud resolute 
mind, He attempted to gain a know- 
ledge of the most abstruse sciences. 
His first effo:t was to make himself 
master of the theory of harmonies, aud 
then to study the other branches of 
mathematical learning. Algebra, Eu- 
clid, and then Fluxious he mastered. 

In 1766, Herschel left Halifax, and 
was elected organist to the Octagon 
Chapel at Bath. Here he entered at 
ouce Upon a great round of professional 
business ; performing at the rooms, 
oratorios, theatre, and public and pri- 
vate concerts, besides instructing a 
number of pupils in music. 

In such active employment and in 
the immediate circle of luxury and 
amusement, very few men of Mr. Her- 
schel’s age and profession would have 
found time to pursue a study so seem- 
lungly unprofitable as that of mathema- 
tics, So far, however, from relaxing 
in his scientific studies, he pursued them 
with increasing ardour, and, after a day 
of hard labour, commouly retired, at 
night, to his mathematical studies. 

About thistime, Mr. Herschel first began 
to direct his attention to optics and astrono- 
my. Having viewed the heavens through 

* In the Ladies Diary for 1783, Mr. Herschel 
published a very ingenious and profound an- 
swer to a very difficult prize-question, respect- 
ug the vibrations of a musical chord, loaded 
inthe middle with a small weight. 
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a two feet Gregorian telescope, he felt so 


much pleasure, that he became. anxious 
to possess a complete set of astronomical 
instruments. His first object was to get a 
large telescope, and being ignorant of the 
price at which such instruments are usu- 
ally charged, he desired a friend in Lon- 
don to buy one for him; but the price ap- 
peared so exorbitant, that he declined 
purchasing until he had informed Mr. 
Herschel of the circumstance. Our as- 
tronomer’s astonishment was equal to that 
of his friend ; but, instead of dropping his 
pursuit, he formed what many would have 
regarced as a most romantic resolution, 
that of making a telescope for himself. 
He did not content himself with a specu- 
lative idea, but, from the scanty instruc- 
tions he could gather out of a few treatises 
on optics, actually commenced this ardu- 
ous undertaking. Disappointment suc- 
ceeded disappointment, but this only acted 
as astimulus to his ardent mind; and at 
length his perseverance was so far crowned 
with success, that in 1774, he enjoyed the 
exquisite satisfaction of beholding the hea- 
vens through a five feet Newtonian re- 
flector, of his own workmanship. The 
modern Galileo did not rest at this atfain- 
ment, great as it was; but, witha laudable 
ambition, set about making instruments 
of a greater magnitude than had hitherto 
been known. After constructing those of 
seven, and even ten feet, he thought of 
forming one not less than double the lat- 
ter size. So great was his patience, and 
so determined his perseverance, that in 
perfecting the parabolical figure of aseven 
feet telescope, he did not make less than 
two hundred specula before he obtained 
one that would bear any power that was 
applied to it. 

While he was thus laboriously employ- 
ed in his mathematical pursuits, he did 
not neglect the fmmediate duties of his 
profession. Yet, so much did his new 
studies occupy his mind, that he has fre- 
quently stolen from the theatre or the 
concert room, to look at the stars, and 
then return again in time to bear his part 
among the musical performers. ‘This con- 
stancy to the science was at length most 
bountifully rewarded, by the discovery of 
anew planet in our system, to which, in 
compliment to the king, he gave the name 
of Georgium Sidus. ‘his important dis- 
covery was made in the night of the 13th 
of March, 1781. It was by no means a 
mere accidental circumstance which fa- 
voured Dr. Herschel with the view of 
this planet, but the result of a regular, pa- 
tient, and scientific chain of observations. 

When he first saw it, he was not 
quite certain that it belonged to our 
system, as a planet, but rather as a 
comet ; however, a closer inquiry ena- 
bled him to ascertain with exactuess Its 
planetary disk as well as its motion. 
This discovery was, in the course of 
the same year, communicated to the 
Royal Society ; and, Te consequence, 
Mr. Herschel was unanimously elected 





a member, and had the-gold tedal 
presented to him for his services in this 
branch of science. In the year follow- 
ing, his Majesty took him wndet his tm- 
mediate protection; and he quitted 
Bath and his musical profession and 
went to live at Slough, near Windsor, 
in a house ussigned to him by his foyal 
patron, who constituted hint his own 
private astronomical observer; with a 
handsome peusion. 


Here he was enabled to cafry 6u his 
projects with vigour, and to bring to 
perfection those which had hitherto 
failed of ‘success. While at Bath, he 
had formed the bold scheme of con- 
structing a telescope of thirty feet, and 
actually made several trials to carty his 
object into effect ; ‘but though he failed 
there, he afterwards so far exceeded his 
original design as to complete an in- 
strument of no less than forty feet, and 
of the most extraordinary powers. 

Lalande, in his ‘ History of Astrono- 
my forthe year 1806,’ has attempted to 
depreciate the merits of Dr. Herschel’s 
large telescope, and says :—* It has not 
furnished the extraordinary results that 
were expected from it.” What this 
flippant Frenchwan expected we know 
not, but there is the evidence of facts 
to prove that its restilts have not on! 
been extraordinary, bat that they have 
exceeded the anticipation of its author. 
Had M. Lalande searched the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Suciety, he would 
have found that scarcely a single year 
has elapsed from the time that the for- 
tv feet telescope was constiucted to 
the period when he wrote, in which 
there was not some important contribu- 
tion to science resulting from its use. 
A few extracts from these papefs, re- 
specting the planet Saturn, will not 
only prove how uittch this instrument 
effected, but will show the progress 
of his labours. In a paper in the 
Transactions for 1790, he says,—* In 
hopes of great success with my forty 
feet speculum, I deferred the attack 
upon Saturn till that should be finish- 
ed; and having takén an early oppor- 
tunity of directing it to Saturn, the ver 
first moment I saw the planet, which 
was the 28th of last August, I was pre- 
sented with a view of six of its satel- 
lites, in such a situation and so bright 
us rendered it impossible to mistake 
them. The retrogade motion of Sua- 
turn amounted to nearly 4} minutes 
per day, which made it very easy to 
ascertain whether the stars I took to be 
satellites really were so; and in about 
two hours und a half I had the plea- 
sure of finding that the planet had vi- 
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sibly carried thetn all away from their 
places.’ 

In anextract from his journal, print- 
ed in the Transactions for 1800, we 
find the following eutry :—‘ Oct. 10, 
1791. I saw the fourth satellite and the 
ring of Saturn in the forty-feet specu- 
lum, without an eye-glass. The mag- 
nifying power on that occasion could 
not exceed 60 or 70; but the greater pe- 
netrating power made full amends, for 
the lowness of the former. Among 
other instances of the superior effects of 
penetration into space, I should men- 
tion the discovery of an additional sixth 
satellite of Saturn, on the 28th of Au- 
gust, 1789, and of a seventh on the 
lith of September, in the same year, 
which were first pointed out by this in- 
strument.’ 

In another passage in the Transac- 
tions for 1790, Dr. Herschel speaks 
still more decidedly as to the merits of 
this telescope; he says:—* It may ap- 
pear remarkable that these satellites 
should haveremained so long unknown 
to us, when for a century and a half 
past the planet to which they belong 
has been the object of almost every as- 
tronomer’s curiosity, on account of the 
singular phenomenon of the ring. But 
it will be seen from the situation and 
size of the satellites, that we could 
hardly expect to discover them till a 
telescope, of the dimensions and aper- 
ture of my forty-feet reflector should 
be constructed.’ 

Indeed his two discoveries of Saturn's 
sixth and seventh satellites, would of 
themselves be sufficient to render this 
telescope ever memorable. By means 
of the quintiple belt of spots that Dr. 
Herschel observed round Saturn, he 
has demonstrated the length of the day 
of that planet, and determined its di- 
urnal rotation. 

Inthe § Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1800, there is an interesting memoir by 
Dr. Herschel ov the power of teles- 
copes to penetrate into space, that is to 
render sensible very distant and very 
faint objects, which by their want of 
light, would be imperceptible without 
the aid of instruments. It appears to 
him that the greatest amplification can- 
not exceed that produced by a teles- 
cope of from tweuty to twenty five feet. 

In 1802 Dr. Herschel laid before the 
Royal Society a catalogue of five thou- 
sand new nebula, nebulous stars, pla- 
netary nebulae, and clusters of stars, 
which he had discovered. This cata- 
logue was prefaced by an enlarged 
view of the sideral bodies composing 
the universe, in which he enumerated 
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twelve species of stars of great diversity 
which enter into the construction of the 
heavens. 

In 1783, Dr. Herschel discovered a 
volcanic mountain in the moon, and in 
1787 he made further observations on 
that planet, and found two other vol- 
canoes therein, which emitted fire from 
their summits ; and, in prosecuting his 
inquiries respecting his own planet, he 
has discovered it to be surrounded with 
rings, and to have six satellites. 

In consequence of this important ad- 
dition to the stock of national know- 
ledge, our astronomer had the honour 
of receiving from the university of Ox- 
ford, the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
which is the more creditable, as that 
learned body is very sparing of its aca- 
demic honours to persons who have 
not been educated within its walls. 

About the year 1808 and 1809, a 
tuble of rules for predicting the weather 
was circulated in MS., and afterwards 
printed as the production of Dr. Hers- 
chell. Fabrications of this sort became 
so prevalent, that in September, 1809, 
the worthy doctor sent a notice to the 
editor of the Philosophical Magazine, 
in which he declared, ‘that the table 
pretending to be of his construction, 
as well as every prognostication of the 
state of the weather that was ascribed 
to him, were gross impositions.’ 

His late Majesty, under whose pa- 
tronage Dr. Herschel was enabled to 
make so many discoveries, constituted 
him Astronomer Royal, and conferred 
on him the dignity of knighthood. 

This distinguished astronomer, afier 
passing a lone life of usefulness, and 
contributing more, perhaps, than any 
individual of his time, towards enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of science, died at 
his house at Slough, on the 26th of 
August, in the 84th of his age. 

Dr. Herschell has been a 





has communicated to the Royal Society 
some very ingenious reports of observa. 
tions made by her upon the starry orbs. 

Dr. Herschel wasa man of unassum- 
ing manners, free, open, and commu. 
nicative, and always ready to gratify 
the curiosity of any stranger, who, in 
passing Windsor, might wish to see the 
extraordinary apparatus of the astrono- 
mer Royal, at Slough. 

Among the lower classes, the name 
of Dr. Herschel was as celebrated as 
that of Friar Bacon and his’ brazen 
head, and many were the occasions on 
which the doctor was consulted, parti- 
cularly as to the weather; an instance 
of this, which is well authenticated, is. 
worth relating. 

One morning, a countryman knock- 
ed at the doctor’s door at Slough, and 
requested the favour of a few words. 
with him. The doctor went out to the 
hall, when the countrymen said to him, 
‘fLask pardon, doctor, for disturbing 
you, but I a: quite in a quandary, as 
the saying is, and so [ made free to call 
and ask your advice; you must know, 
my meadows are a great deal too long 
for cutting, but before I begin I should 
like to know whether you think the 
weather will soon take up?’ § First 
look round,’ said the doctor, ‘and tell 
me what you see.’ ‘See,’ repeated 
the countryman, ‘why, hay that ts not 
worth the saving; what dunderhead 
owns it, that lives so near you, and 
cuts it without asking your advice? 
‘] am the dunderhead,’ said the doc- 
tor, and had it cut the very day before 
the rain came on.’ 

——3 4 >-o— 


HINDOO SUPERSTITIONS. 





Mir. Warp, whose work on the Hin- 
doos we reviewed at considerable length 
about two years ago, gives the follow- 


regular! ing horrible account of their supersti- 


contributor to the ‘Philosophical Trans- | tious cruelties at the present day, 1n a 


actions,’ ever since 1781, when he sent 
his first paper respecting his discovery 
of the new planet. Some of his papers 
are extremely curious, 
those respecting heat and light, and 
his own discovery of the means of sepa- 
rating their rays. He has hazarded a 





particularly | 





of murder—not one 


letter to a friend :— 

‘One tribe puts to death its female off- 
spring ! a few were saved by the benevo- 
lent efforts of Col. Walker, when in India; 
but, since his return, the very families 
among whom the horrible practice had 
ceased, have again returned to the work 
survives. In and 


few bold conjectures respecting the | around Benares, infanticide is practised to 


sun and other planetary bodies, which 


would have probably been much dis-) 


a horrible extent. 


‘ Instigated by the demon of superst- 
tion, many mothers, in fulfilment of a vow 











puted, had they been given by a less | 
ee pursuits, Dr. the blessing of children, drown their first- 

= ay ladon: Getalinll tee Wika | born! When the child is two or three 
Herschel — materially assisted by his | years old, the mother takes it to the river, 
sister, Miss Caroline Herschel, who encourages it to enter as though about to 
has distinguished herself greatly by her! bathe it, but suffers it to pass into the midst 
application Lo this sublime study ) aud oft the current, when she abandons it, and 


entered into for the purpose of procuring 
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stands an inactive spectator, beholding the | 
struggies and hearing the screams of her | 
perishing infant! At Saugor Island, | 
formerly, mothers were seen casting their | 
living offspring among a nunber of alliga- 
tors, and standing to gaze at these mon- 
sters quarrelling for their prey, beholding 
the writhing infant in the jaws of the suc 
cessful animal, and standing motionless 
while it was breaking the bones and suck- 
ing the blood of the poor innocent! What 
must be that superstition, which can thus 
transform a being, whose distinguisaing 
quality is tenderness, into a monster more 
unnatural than the tiger prowling through 
the forest for its prey ! 

‘The Hindoo writings encourage persons 
afflicted with incurable distempers to cast 
themselves unuer the wheels of the car of 
Juggernaut, or into some sacred river, or 
into a fire prepared for the purpose; pro- 
mising such self-murderer,, that they shall 
rise to birth again in a healthful body ; 
whereas, by dying a natural death, they 
would be liable to have the disease per- 
petuated in the next and succeeding births 
Multitudes of lepers, and other children 
of sorrow, perish annually in these pre- 
scribed modes. Mr. W. Carey was one 
morning tnformed that some people had 
dug a deep hole in the earth, not far from 
his own house, and had begun to kindle a 
fire at the bottom. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to the spot, and saw a poor leper, 
who had been deprived of the use of his 
Jinbs by the disease, roll himself over 
and over till at last he fell into the flames. 
Sinarting with agony, his screams became 
most dreadful. Ile called upon his fa 
mily, who surrounded the pit, and in- 
treated them to deliver him from the 
flames. Bat he called in vain. His own 
sister, seeing him lift his hands to the side, 
and make a dreadful effort to escape, 
pushed him back again; when, these re- 
lations still coolly gazing upon the sufferer 
he perished, enduring indescribable ago- 
nies. 

‘Human sacrifices are enjoined in the 
sacred books, and made a partof the Hin- 
doo superstitions in very early times. They 
describe the rites to be observed at the sa- 
crihce of a man; and declare the degree 
of merit attached to such a sacrifice, com. 
pared with the offering of a goat, a buffa- 
lo, &c. ‘The Hindoos speak of an instru- 
ent used in times not very remote, by 
which, with a jerk of his foot, a man lying 
prostrate before an image might cut off 
hisown head. An English officer assured 
a friend of mine, that he saw a Hindoo sa- 
crifice himself in a boat in the Ganges: 
laying his head over the side of the boat, 
With a scimitar he aimed a dreadful blow 
at his own neck; and, though he failed to 
sever the head from the body, he fell sense- 
Jess into the river and perished ! 

‘Human sacrifices not very ditferent 
from these are still very common, espe-| 
Clally at Allahabad. While the late Dr. 

Obinson, of Calcutta, resided at that | 
place, twelve men were iimmolated at | 
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ern pans were fastened to a stick tied to 
the waist. As long as these pans remain- 
ed empty, they kept the men afloat ; but 
each man with a cup continued filling the 
pins from the river, and as soon as tilled 
they dragged the victim to the bottom. 

‘ But the most horrible of all the imimo- 
lations among the Hindoos, is the burning 
alive of widows—between eight and nine 
hundred, in the presidency of Bengal 
alone, every year!! ‘This is the official 
statement, signed bythe English magis- 
trates. How many in the presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay? And then how ma- 
ny more where the British power does not 
extend? Where shall we find any thing 
like this in all the annals of time? Let us 
suppose that in each of the other presiden- 
cies four hundred each year are immolat- 
ed, and five hundred in all the other parts 
of India; and then we have the awful spec- 
tacle of TWO THOUSAND Wibows burnt or 
buried alive every yearin India! Search 
every human record, and bring forward 
every thing that has ever been practised by 
the scalping Indian, the Cannibals in the 
South Seas, &c. and all is civilization and 
the most refined benevolence compared 
with this.’ 








Original Poetrp. 


ne ee 
SONG, 
WRITTEN AT Divon, BY HENRY NEELE. 
Maip whom I love, would thou wert here, 
Thy sun-bright smile, thy pensive tear, 
Thy voice, would render doubly dear 
These scenes to me ; 
But thou art absent far, and I 
Can only breathe thy name, and sigh 
And pledge this goblet, mantling high, 
In France to thee. 


Friend of my soul, long years have flown 
Since this right hand has grasp'd thy own ; 
Waves and wild hills are barriers thrown 
*[wixt thee and me: 
But there are records of the sow 
Time cannot rase or waves control ; 
I read them, as I pledge this bowl 
In France to thee. 


Land of my birth, thy green fields rise 
Like seamen’s visious to my eyes ; 
Lund of the brave, the free, the wise, 
Degenerate he, 
Who thy maternal jap bas press’d, 
Nor quatts, when absent from thy breast, 
One cup, the brightest and the best 
In France, to thee. 


Nor oh! be thou forgot, fair clime, 
Where nature blooms as in her prime, 
Luxuriant, beautifu!, sublime, 
From mount to sea 3 
Realm of blue skies and vine-clad hills, 
Ripe meads, green vales, and glittering rills, 
A stranger this libation fills, 
Fair France, to thee! 
LPF PEB EOLA CEF ECL ALLEL LEFELALPUMLLEALELLEH 
SONG. 
THE morning was cheerful, but sad was my 
heart, 
When forc’d by ill fortune from Emma to part; 
Sle bung on my bosom and mournfully sizh’d, 





ONCe, as sixteen females had been. Earth- 


While my soul to her sorrows &s sadly replied. 








I kiss’d from her cold pallid cheek the salt tear, 
And tried each endearment her bosom to cheer ; 
Butoh! what I felt, when her eye seemed tosay, 
Ah! E?gar, unkind thus from Emma to stray. 


Our sorrows were useless, our tears were in vain, 
My fell persecutors bore me from the plain ; 
She rav'd, and in aguny tore her fair hair, 
While I was fore’d from her, a prey to despair. 
SAM SPRITSAIL. 


SLOP POPC PLEBDLCPCE OLE LE POFBEPEFEBPEBLEVCELPEPVEELLEOODLA? 


BATH SETS. 


THE little word ‘ se¢,’ how in Bath it pervades; 

There is a set of devotionists, set of old maids, 

A musical set, a rare set of quizzes, 

A card-playing set, and of blue stocking misses ; 

A set of poor hum-drums, by nobody known, 

Who walk in the country and drink all alone ; 

There’s a set beyond all, of belles and of beaux, 

Whom every one sees where every one goes ; 

If you are init you may always dance ata ball, 

If not tis a chance if you ere dunce at all ; 

There are sets of quadrilles, White’s ninth and 
eleventh, 

There’s Colinet’s and Payne's hundred and se- 
venth, 

To dance then a set, if made up of a few, 

And when eight bands are playing, they must 
all set to ; 

But if not in TH E set, and you wish for a sev, 

You will fume, you will fidget, you'll sigh, and 
you'll fret ; 

For when ladies you've got, four men you must 
get, 

March boldly up to them and make a dead set ; 

Now that is the way the BATH heroes to treat, 

For men asking women is quite obsolete. 

If the set’s not complete, though you want but 
one beau, 

You must give up the dancing, and se¢ina 
TOW, 

And set an example, befitting your station, 

Of temper and patience and much resignation ; 

And thus you will find, if you just se¢ about it, 

That seé is the word—there’s no doing without i: , 


PHP E LECCE LAPP LALLALEPBEFE LEA LEPADAEEFEPEPLELPSCLAL LH 
HONOUR. 

Tuovu grand ideal of the breathing world! 

For whom each nation’s standard waves un- 
furl’d, 

To whom each various realm asserts ber claim 

To shine in all the lustre of thy name,— 

To whose high shrine each mortal incense brings, 

Peers, peasants, poets, patriots, aud kings. 

What art thou? 

For thee, fierce thriftless war, in madd‘ning raze, 

Spreads desolation o’er the world’s wide stage, 

from proudest heigits brings tow'ring tyrants 
down, 

And whelms at once the wearer and his crown. 

The warrior’s soul, by thee inflamed to arus, 

Scorns danger’s front, and laughs at wars 
alarms ; 

Sees kindred ardour all his ranks inspire, 

And peasant-bosoms giow with honour’s fire : 

‘On! On! your country’s fame! your own””’ 
he cries, 

Then plants his standard on the walls and dies. 

The poet, without patron, friends, or name, 

Sighs for thy wreath to fan the sacred flame 

To his first epic, puts the last ten lines, 

And his dear offspring to the world consigns, 

Invokes thy name to tend its devious way, 

And fondly hopes to shine in Honour'’s ray. 

Big with his country’s nghts, her power, her laws, 

[he patriot burns in liberty’s great cause ; 

[ito the glorious theme pours forth his soul, 

And advocates the flame from pole to pole; 
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In Honour crown’d, he ends the glowing speech, 

And stands alike "hove praise or envy’s reach. 

Bright gepius! ah, but no—it cannot be, 

‘Tis phantom-honour, and no part of thee 

The sanguinary image of the heated brain, 

That with its blood-stain’d front obscures thy 

fane, 

In ¢ friends but now’ engenders deadly hate, 

And calls them forth to an untimely fate ; 

Absorb'd in wine’s intoxicating coil, 

The tavern-quarrel or loose midnight broil, 

*Some trick not worth an egg,’ perhaps a suit 

At cards, thus equalises man and brute, 

Marks him the victim of this scourging rod, 

At once unmindful of his soul, his God! 

The wretched victoy sees the conflict’s end, 

The desolated wife! the murdered friend ! 

Extenuation! nope—with passion wrung, 

Naught pleads excuse, not e’en the venal tongue; 

But agony of conscience yields to time, 

The world approves, and he forgets, his crime. 

Great spirit of the globe! whate’er thou art! 

Grand emanation of the mind and heart! 

Sure counsellor in every noble breast, 

That sets the wavering thought at once to rest, 

Rise in thy glory! let delusion see 

The vasty difference of this fiend from thee; 

inscribe thy laws through nature’s copious roll, 

Ingraft thy image deep in every soul, 

Teach us the virtue, value of thy fame, 

And ail shall venerate bright Honouwr’s name. 
Aug .5, 1822. NEMO. 


Fine Arts, 
WEST'S GALLERY. 

Though it is not my intention, 
generally, to spin out an exhibition into 
more than one article, yet I trust I 
shall stand excused in the’ present in- 
stance, both from the jnterest and. the 
variety of the present subject. Allons / 
(No. 44.) ‘ St. Paul shaking the viper 
from his finger,’ is a sketch for a large 
picture, which is, I believe, at Green- 
wich Hospital : it is very spirited. (45.) 
* Christ healing the infirm in the Tem- 
ple’ is worthy of the subject ; the face 
of a youth is strikingly beautiful. (46.) 
* Phaeton soliciting Apollo for the cha- 
riot of the Sun’ is a very lovely picture; 
the distribution of the Hours ts fanciful 
and pretty. The effect of the storm 
passing, in § Telemachus and Mentor, 
on the island of Calypso’ (54) is very 
tine—and it is no easy thing to repre- 
sent with accuracy, the breaking of the 
dark clouds discovering the serenity 
beyond. ‘ The overthrow of the old 
beast and false prophet’ (49) is very 
much in the style of Martin, though 
there 1s not that glare of living light 
upon the canvass, which so conspicu- 
ously characterizes the latter artist: it 
is magnificently conceived and as mag- 
nificently executed. There is a por- 
trait of * West’ painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in his best style, (57.) 








“Cicero discovering the tomb of Ar- 


stiff. (69.) * The battle of La Hogue,’ 


the figure of the orator is a little too 


decidedly one of the finest paintings in 
the exhibition. (No. 72.) § Death on 
the Pale Horse.’ This terrific picture 
is so well known among all the lovers 
of the fine arts, that it is almost need- 
less to expatiate on its beauties or de- 
fects ; but, as the subject is before me, I 
will venture to incur the charge of stale- 
ness, rather than. that of carelessness 
by passing over such a sublime produc- 
tion in silence. Mr. West, in his 
‘ Christ rejected’ has displayed great 
powers, especially in the delineation of 
the softer passions of sorrow and pity; 
—but here, all is ona wilder and gran- 
der scale—it is true there are present 
many tigures, in which the feelings of 
griefand misery are strongly depicted ; 
but we turn from them to loathe and 
execrate the cause of that grief and 
misery. Before [enter on an analyti- 
cal review of this picture, [ cannot help 
observing, that there was no need for 
the puffing and inflated style in which 
the description of the painting 1s writ- 
ten; I will instance one passage—and 
put it to the good taste of every reader, 
whether it be not a most precious con- 
catenation of pure nonsense. * He (Mr. 
W.) has depicted the king of terrors, 
with the physiognomy of the dead ina 
charnel-house, but animated almost to 





ignition with inextinguishable rage / / / 
‘amay ‘everor. 

I will begin with the left side of the 
picture, where the principal figure 1s 
that of the Messiah,—Rev. c. 6. v. 2. 
‘ And I saw, and beheld a white horse: 
and he that sat on him had a bow; 
and a crown was given unto him ; and 
he went forth conquering and to con- 
quer!’ He is painted with a setious 
expression of face, as one going forth 
to conquer ; but the artist has most 
happily described that sereuity of coun- 
tenance which is most compatible with 
true dignity. The bow which he holds 
appears rather too small, but this is 
only mentioned ‘en passant.’ The 
next character is the rider on the red 
horse: the book says, ‘ Mr. West has 
represented him simply as a warrior, 
armed with the grey sword ;’—sitmply 
enough, he is nothing more nor less than 
a dragoon! Behind these two last-meu- 
tioned figures is ‘the Rider of the 
Black Horse,’ with a pair of scales in 
his hand, having nothing to celebrate 
him but a very hideous ¢ physiognomy.’ 


At his teet, Famine and Pestilence are 


group of disease, an.{ war, and death, 
is too much connected with the Son of 
God. We next come to £ Death on the 
Pale Horse,’ on which the artist has 
lavished all his extraordinary powers ; 
but he has painted this picture so large, 
that the Messiah is evidently only a ses 
condary personage inthe scene. The 
idea of giving death the serpent ¢ en- 
twined around his grisly hand,’ as the 
sceptre of his kingly power, is grand 
and sublime in the extreme; he is dart- 
ing * the lightnings of his wrath’ from 
both hands with a * merciless partial- 
ity ;* so much so, that one of these fie- 
ry arrows is directly falling on the head 
of Jesus: this is a great mistake. The 
arms are not sufficiently deathly to cor- 
respond well with the face of this fi- 
gure, which is the most forcibly awful 
thing [ ever beheld. The form of 
Death is most judiciously concealed 
under a dark flowing robe, (the dra- 
pery of which 1s excellently arranged,) 
and the artist has left to the imavina- 
tion of the spectator what he felt he 
never could have strongly or justly 
pourtrayed. The domestic group in 
the forezround is most powerfully 
touching; the grief of the daughter, 
who is grasping her deceased mother 
in all the agony of despair, is exquisite 
beyond conception. The introduction 


that of Poussin, from which it seems 
borrowed. ‘The rest of the picture ts 
divided into several compartments ; i 
each of which the combats of man 
with the beasts of the earth are depict- 
ed ina forcible and truly graud style. 


T. J. A. 








The Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EncuisH Opera House.—A new 
and excellent farce has been produced 
at this theatre from the. pen of Mr. 
Beaseley; itis entitled Gretna Green, 
and the following is a sketch of the 
plot:— 

Emily (Miss Carew) is a rich heiress, 
ward to Mr. Tomkins, an old citizen (Mr. 
Bennett), who has determined to force her 
to marry him, that he may thereby pos 
sess himself of her fortune. ‘Uhe lady, 
however, has formed a diferent plan, and 
resolved to select a husband more to het 
own taste; her choice falls on Lord Love- 
well (Mr. Pearman), and she elopes witi 
him, and proceeds to Gretna Green. 
Tomkins having gained information ot 
their flight, passes them on the road, and 
arrives first at the Hand-in-Hand hotel, 2% 








chimedes,’ (61) isa good picture,though 


than otherwise. 
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tives and restore Emily to him. At this 
crisis, Jenkins (Mr. Wrench), a runaway 
valet of Lord Lovewell, who, together 
with a suit of his master’s clothes, has also 
assuined his title, arrives at the Hand-in- 
Hand, accompanied by Betty Finnikin 
(Miss Kelly), who has passed herself upon 
him for Lady Amelia Wilson, her former 
mistress, and consented to elope with him 
under the supposition that she is about to 
marry Lord Lovewell. Here, however, 
they are unfortunately recognised by Lar- 
der, to whom they had both been known 
formerly, when in service in London, and 
ef whoin Jenkins had borrowed twenty so- 
vereigns. Whilst in this dilemma, Lord 
Lovewell and Emily arrive, and Jenkins’ 
distress is increased by the presence of 
his master, who threatens to have him pu- 
nished for his former tricks, unless he can 
now contrive some plan to rid him of the 
interference of old Tomkins, and thereby 
forward his union with Emily. Jenkins 
undertakes, aided by Betty, to accomplish 
this; and, as a means of doing so, pro- 
poses that Emily should change dresses 
with Betty, whilst he does the same with 
his lordship. Larder, in the mean time, 
anxious to earn his promised reward of 
fifty guineas from ‘VYomkins, and, ignorant 
of the stratagem adopted by the lovers, 
deceived by the dress of Betty and Jen- 
kins, locks them into the room where 
they are at breakfast, and turns the sup- 
yosed valet and waiting woman out of the 
ouse, who are thus left at full liberty to 
pursue their own plan of happiness. Lar- 
der then hastens to Tomkins, and gives 
him the pleasing intelligence that his ward 
is safely locked up; and, on receiving the 
fifty guineas, delivers to him the key of 
the room. ‘Tomkins soon discovers Lar- 
der’s mistake, but not till the lovers have 
accomplished their object, and obtained 
from the blacksmith those fetters which 
were to bind them for life. ‘Yomkins, 
finding the thing irretrievable, approves 
their union. Jenkins and Betty are for- 
given, and all parties are made happy. 
Although the story-is not of the most 
probable kind, the piece is written with 
so much sprightliness, and played so 
adinirably, that it engenders yood hu- 
nour from the countmencemeut, and 
‘Keeps the audience in a continued state 
of laughter, There is not a scene, from 
the beginning to the eud, in which the 
spint of this humourous production 
suffers for a moment: that in which 
Larder discovers his old acquaintance, 
was admirably played; we scarcely re- 
collect when we saw Miss Kelly and 
Mr. Wrench to greater advantage ; and 
Ir, Power's exertions merit our warm 
euloziums, Although the parts assign- 
ed to Miss Carew and Mr. Pearman 
Were of inferior interest, still they were 
well sustained, particularly by Miss 
arew, who gave a charming delicacy 
to the character of Emily. ‘The piece | 








was extremely well received, and has 
been played every evening. 

On Thursday evening, another new 
piece was produced at this theatre with 
complete success, being the second 
within a fewdays, It is a one-act ope- 
retta, entitled Fair Gabrielle, and 
founded on an adventure of Henri 
Quatre. The music, which combines 
the favourite airs of ‘Gabrielle’ and 
‘Vivre Henri Quatre,’ is very pretty ; 
and the dialogue preserves a good deal 
of smartness, It was received with 
great applause. We are glad to find 
that Gil Blas is to be reduced to two 
acts—the first two acts, which were 
universally acknowledged to be excel- 
lent. 

VauxuALnt Garpens closed a most 
successful season on Friday the 30th 


ult. 
a 


Literature and Sctence. 


Dante.—A letter from Naples, dated 
Aug. 13, says:—* A manuscript, enti- 
tled The Story of the Vision of Alberico, 
was discovered some two orthree months 
since in the library of the ancient mo- 
nastery of Monte Cassino, This story 
was written in the monastery in the be- 
ginning of the 12th century; it nar- 
rates the vision of Alberico, who was a 
native of Settefrati, a little town in the 
district of Atina, and when at the age 
of nine years, suddenly fell into a swoon 
that continued nine days, during which 
he was (in vision) conducted by the 
prince of the apostles through Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise; and observed 
the punishments and enjoyments of the 
three regions. It is known that Dante 
visited Naples twice at the end of the 
13th century; and, as his curiosity 
would have probably led him to so 
renowned a place as Moute Cassino, it 
is thought that he might there have 
seen the Vision of Alberico, and taken 
the idea of his Divina Commedia trom 
it. This Vision is now preparing for 
publication,’ 

Papyri of Herculaneum.—Sir_ H. 
Davy’s experiments on the Papyri have 
closed, without producing any marked 
result. Jodine and chlorine separated 
the rolls without injuring the ink, 
which is of charcoal, on which these 
agents have no action; but the Papy- 
rus itself, containing much undecom- 
pounded vegetable matter, baffled the 
investigation, Of the original 1696 
MSS. 431 have been submitted to 
experiment, or given to foreizn govern- 
ments, by the King of Naples; about 
100 of those which remain, appear to be 
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in a state to encourage the expectation 
of their being restored even by the che- 
mical means already known, lo gene- 
ral, the writing is only on one side, 
and the MSS. are rolled round sticks, 
like the webs of our silk mercers. The 
stick is invariably carbonized, and re- 
sembles a bit of charcoal. Sir H. D. 
suggests, from the nature of the ink on 
these MSS. and the silence of Pliny, 
that up to this period, the Romans o¢- 
ver used galls and iron as a writing ink, 
and probably that this invention was 
contemporary’ with the use of parch- 
ment, of which the earliest MSS. at 
present known, are the Codices Re- 
scripli, discovered at Rome and Milan, 
by M. Mai, including the books of 
Cicero de Republica, supposed to be of 
the second or third centuries. 

Dr. Olbers decides that there are no 
volcanoes in the moon, and that this 
phenomevon is capable of another ex- 
planation, It was situated, he observes, 
either in or near the spot marked Aris- 
tarchus, which is always enlightened by 
the earth, in the dark portion of the 
moon when three or four days old, and 
is distinguishable from all the other 
spots in the moon by its brightness, 

An Atheneum was established at 
Madrid in 1820, to augment the mass 
of knowledge. Two sittings are held 
weekly, and areading-rooim is kept open 
from morning until evening, furnished 
with journals, The principal subjects 
which have occupied the institution 
urc,—Ist, Tithes, of which they have 
been inquiring into the origin, and to 
discover the pretended divine mght 
which those who possess them claim, 
Qdly. The seiguorial rights,  3dly. 
The right of interpreting the laws. 
4thly. The actual state of America. 
S5thly. The colomal system. Othly. 
The public debt. 7thly. The penal 
code.—Professorships had been esta- 
blished for the French, German, and 
English languages, natural law, oathe- 
matics, political economy, history, ste- 
nography, constitutional law, Grek, 
physiology as applied to morals, aud 
physics. 

‘The Bombay papers contain a ne- 
tice of a new weekly paper, to be pub- 
lished in the Bengalee language, being 
the first attempt of the kind, and it is 
to be edited by alearned Hindoo. Ila 
the first and secoud numbers were ar- 
ticles on the liberty of the native press, 
and on trial by jury; and they had 
been purchased with so much avidity, 
that both were out of print. It appears 
underthetitle of Sungbaud Cowmuddy, 
or the Moon of Intelligence. 
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The Bee. 

Copy of a genuine letter from a 
churehwarden in Surrey, to an anti- 
quarian, well known, who had request- 
ed the loan of'a brass monumental 
plate in his church, to make a drawing 
of it:— 

‘Sir,—I am sorry [ can't be agreeable 
‘to what you ax me to do, but, by the ca- 
nonicall laws, nobody must not presume to 
let nothing out of the church, particularly 
the sacred utensils, under pain of blas- 
wing therefore can’t let you have the 

rass tomb-stone you desire, but you are 
welcome to come into the church and 
draw it as much as you please. 

‘lam, sir, &c.’ 

When Graveston, who betrayed the 
Spaniards at Bergen-op- Zoom toQueen 
Elizabeth, came to England to give her 
Majesty an account of his success, and 
to claim his reward, the Queen gave 
him 1000 crowns, but said to him, at 
the same time, * Get you home, that I 
may know where to find a thorough- 
paced villain.’ 

A singer once complaining to Sheri. 
dan that himself and his brother, (both 
of whom were deemed simpletons) had 
been ordered to take ass’s milk, but 
that, on uccount of its ex pensiveness, he 
hardly knew what he should do,—* Do?’ 
cried Sheridan, § why suck one another, 
to be sure.’ 

A gentleman in a stage-coach, pass- 
ing through the city of B , and ob- 
serving a handsome edifice, inquired of 
the driver what building it was?) The 
driver replied, ‘It is the Unitarian 
Church.” * Unitarian!’ said the gen- 
tleman, ‘and what is that? ‘I don’t 
know,’ said Jehu, «but I believe it is 
in the opposition line ’ 

A Lady's Pan.—A young lady hav- 
ing been discovered receiving the clan- 
destine addresses of a young gentle- 
man, received a severe reprimand from 
her maiden auut:—*What avow it! 
Miss?’ said the spinster, *{ will try to 
find an antidote to cure you!’ No, 
aunt,’ answered the young lady meekly, 
* No—Ant-I-dote!" 

Generosity of the Lawyers at New 
York.—To rescue poor debtors from 
the sharks of the profession, who are 
always ready to offer their services and 
to fleece their clieuts of the scanty sub- 
stance which misfortune has left them, 
ninely-nine embers of the New York 
bar have signed a paper, in which they 
promise that each of thein will give ad- 
wice gratis, to effect the liberation of 
one poor debtor from jail, if application 
*s made within twelve months from the 
24th of January, | 








THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


‘You are, sir,’said Archbishop Secker 


to Mr. Patten, ‘lL apprehend, curate of 


Whitstable ?’ ‘I am so,’ returned Mr. 
P. ‘and have received the paltry sum 
of £30 per annum from your grace’s 
predecessors, for doing the duty of a 
living which bringsin full 300.” ¢ Don’t 
enlarge, Mr. P.” said the archbishop ; 
‘No, but I hope your grace will,’ re- 


joined the curate. 


Bridal Tragedy.—Atan Indian wed- 
ding, at the Phillipine islands, the 
bride retired in order to go down to 
the river to wash her feet. While thus 
employed, an alligator seized her: her 
shrieks brought the people to the place, 
who saw her between the monster's 
teeth, and just drawn under the water. 
The bridegroom instantly, with his 
dagger in his hand, pursued the mon- 
ster. After a desperate conflict, he 
made him deliver up his prey, and 
swam to the shore with the body of his 
dead wife in his arms ! 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE * Hebrew’s Lament for Zion’ and an Ex- 
planation of Buchanan’s Monster in our next. 
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